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S¥UDITH. 


By Littras WASSERMANN. 


CHAPTER I. 


“HE silence in the wood was so unbroken that the falling of a 
‘T leaf made a perceptible sound, or at least the gentle severance 
of it from its hold upon the bough did. The birds were perfectly 
still, as they often are late in the afternoons of autumn, and a solemn 
quietude, which was yet not peace, reigned over the world of nature. 
The rays of the low sun came stealing through the drooping branches, 


and lighted up the trunks of the pine trees with a ruddy glare. 
A woman, who was gathering twigs into her apron, came out of © 
the gloom of the wood, and stood for a while in one of the open . 
spaces—a space where there was a pool, formed by the damming back 
of a small runner. She looked down at the water, which had caught 
the evening glow upon its stagnant surface ; and up at the light upon ~ 
the trees. Then she cast her eyes upon the bundle of sticks she 
was carrying, as though determined to avoid some unpleasant yet 
fascinating sight. Suddenly she gave a cry of horror and disgust, and 
let her apron drop, and the sticks which were in it fall to the ground. 
Directly after, she laughed out, and the laugh was not a pleasant one 
to hear. Lifting one of the twigs, she examined it curiously. It 
had growing upon it one of those brilliantly coloured fungi which 
are so frequently seen in damp parts of plantations, and probably 
under some special kind of trees. This one was tinted with a vivid 
crimson, and had exactly the appearance of a great gout of blood. 
After she saw what it really was, the woman raised her head, and 
looked straight before her at the dull red water and the dull red 
sunset. 
“It’s no manner of use,” she muttered, in a tone of sullen despair ; 
“they're all of one colour, look where I like! Am I going mad, or 
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is it that the devil’s at work, holding it before me for ever, to get 
me used to the sight of it?” 

She was a grand-looking woman of five or six and twenty, with 
a sort of statuesque beauty of line and contour ; but she appeared 
thin and ill-nourished, her complexion had the pallor of semi- 
starvation, and her brown eyes had that wolfish glare in them that 
one sees in a caged and underfed wild creature. She gathered her 
sticks together again, and walked steadily on to the outskirts of the 
wood, where the cottage in which she lived was situated. 

Her husband was overman at the colliery whose tall chimney and 
skeleton framework and pulleys showed dark against the sunset sky; 
and this cottage, on the outskirts of the long, straggling village street, 
was one of the perquisites appertaining to his position. 

The woman lifted the latch and entered, when she at once gave 
an exclamation of pleased surprise. 

“Why, Bill, I thought ye were at work to-day?” she said, as she 
hastened to the fireside and threw down her burden of twigs, which 
were to be presently placed in the oven to dry. Unlike most of the 
pitmen’s wives, whose fires never need kindling, because fuel was 
free, and therefore they were never allowed to die out, Mrs. Felton 
required wood as well as coals. She was of South Country origin, and 
never learnt the native knack of “happing up and beating down,” 
so as to keep a fire smouldering from night to morning, as the rest 
did. The young fellow who was sitting by the fire gave her no 
greeting, save an unintelligible murmur ; but he scanned her earnestly 
from head to foot, and his eyes rested longest upon a big purple 
bruise which showed on the pallor of her temple, just where the 
rippling waves of her dark red hair ended. 

Slowly a flush crept over his own face, and his fist clenched 
itself involuntarily. He jerked out an exclamation of anger and 
pity combined, and then turned away with a sigh. 

The woman took a low stool from the opposite corner, and sat 
down close beside him, first displacing and driving away with no 
gentle hand a couple of sleek greyhounds. These animals retreated 
growling, and sought refuge under the big four-post bedstead which 
stood against the furthest wall. 

** Be off, you brutes !” she said, angrily. “You won’t get every- 
thing you want when he’s out of the way !—I hate the very sight 
of them, Bill, with their glossy skins, and their snaky heads, and 
their bodies that swallow decent folks’ dinners, and never look a bit 
the better for it.” 

“Ye’re tired, Judith, lass, or ye wouldn’t be so cross,” remarked 
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her companion, quietly. He spoke with the ordinary Northumbrian 
burr and drawl, but the accent of the woman whom he called 
Judith was remarkably pure. She had, in fact, been lady’s-maid to 
Squire Riddel’s young wife, and had been little more than two years 
in the North when she fell in love with the splendid animal, Dick 
Felton, and married him ; spite of every warning she received as 
to his dissolute habits and brutal temper. There was a sensual 
element in the beautiful woman’s nature to which Dick’s big, robust 
physique appealed irresistibly ; and for a short while after marriage 
she was perfectly satisfied with what the village folks called her “ bad 
bargain.” But there was more in the woman than the mere gratifica- 
tion of passion could content ; and before long she awoke to the fact 
that she had given herself, body and soul, into the power of a 
creature with the licentiousness of a Tiberius and the cruelty of a 
Nero ; a tyrant who wanted no wife, no companion, but merely a 
slave whom he could torture and ili-use at will. 

For a year and a half she had borne worse usage than, perhaps, 
ever fell to a young wife’s lot before; and her master and tyrant 
fancied that her spirit was subdued and her will conquered, and 
flattered himself that she was now well broken in. But a sullen, 
silent rebellion was working and fermenting within her all the while, 
and there was no knowing how soon it might break forth. 

The one gleam of comfort in her melancholy lot was the quietly 
persistent kindness and sympathy shown to her by Bill Felton, the 
half-brother of her husband. This boy—who was a couple of years 
her junior, and who, because of his delicate health, and steady, 
studious habits, was looked upon as little better than an idiot by big 
Dick—was Judith’s sole confidant and friend. The women of the 
place shunned her as an alien, and declined to pity her, because she 
never either gossiped or complained, but held herself proudly aloof, 
and suffered in silence. She understood the difference between pity 
and curiosity, and preferred to eat her heart out in solitude to 
becoming an object for their contemptuous comment. 

But with Bill it was different. He was one of the family, and 
there was no need to wear the mask before him. _ Bill knew perfectly 
well what a brute Dick was, and pitied any woman who had given 
herself into such vile keeping. The lad began by being intensely 
sorry for her loneliness and her misery, and trying to patch upa 
peace between the ill-matched couple ; and when this attempt failed 
he did his best to soften her hard lot by giving out to her unfailing 
kindness and sympathy. Many a time he had gone without his 
dinner that he might provide one for Judith. He brought any of his 
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books which he fancied might interest her, and read them aloud 
during the long hours of her waiting, while Dick was drinking him- 
self stupid or malicious, or gambling away his fortnight’s pay. And 
more than once the presence of the younger man had saved the woman 
from violence on her husband’s return. Sometimes both these 
watchers and waiters felt too sad and hopeless to talk, and at such 
periods they would sit a whole evening without a word passing between 
them; but the very consciousness of each other’s presence, the 
dumb, quiet companionship, was soothing, and kept Judith, at least, 
from becoming desperate. But on this particular night something 
within impelled her to give voice to her pent-up emotions. 

“ Tired !” she said, in response to his speech. “Am I ever any- 
thing else but tired, I wonder? Tired of life, since it can never 
bring me release, never anything better than this ; tired of thoughts, 
that always lead to one end—an end I dare not face yet ; tired of 
everything but ” Here she hesitated a little. 

“ But what?” 

“ Everything but you, Bill, dear !” 

There was infinite tenderness in these few words, or rather in the 
tone in which they were uttered. Bill gianced up quickly, an eager 
pleasure in his face ; and then his head sank upon his hands again, 
and he made no answer. 

He could not quite understand his feeling towards Judith. The 
first one of pity was gone, and something he could not or would not 
analyse lived in its place. He had long since ceased to think of her 
as a poor creature whom he must do his best for. A restlessness 
possessed him now, which rendered him unhappy save when near to 
her, though, alas ! her presence brought with it no peace. 

“ How long will I be able to stand it?” she went on, haif to her- 
self, looking into the fire as she spoke. “Sometimes I fancy such 
torture must kill me soon, unless ¢¢ 7s fated that he is to be the first to 
goto hell! Now, don’t pretend to be shocked, Bill. You know well 
enough I hate him sufficiently to help him there, so far as the will 
goes, even if I had to follow directly.” 

“ Why did you wed him?” asked Bill, suddenly. Judith gave a 
short, bitter laugh. | 

“ Because I was a fool, and deserved my fate! Because he was 
big, and strong and masterful, and I liked to feel he could do what he 
chose with me. Because—oh, how can I make you understand, 
boy? You, who have never felt that sort of thing! You, who could 
never realise, with your slow, calm blood, and your quiet nature, how 
love seizes upon such a woman as I am, and howit carries one out of 
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oneself, one’s common sense, one’s reason, one’s goodness—every- 
thing! It is life, it is bliss, it is ecstasy, while it lasts! But then 
it never does last !” she ended, abruptly. 

While she was speaking, a shudder ran through the young man’s 
frame, and for a moment his breath came fast. All this sounded very 
terrible to him, but there was a strange fascination about it, never- 
theless. 

“ And yet you hate him so now?” he said,slowly. ‘I thought a 
woman who loved like that once, loved so for always !” 

“T tell you it never lasts! Perhaps it burns itself out quickly, 
because it is so intense! And think what a brute he is, and how he 
has made me suffer! Bill”—here she brought her voice to a whisper, 
—‘ did you know how the baby died ?” 

“ Fell out of the bed, and that brought on fits, didn’t it?” 

“ Fell out!” she repeated, laying her hand on his arm, and look- 
ing straight into his eyes with her own, in which a sullen fire burned ; 
“it was thrown out! It had been cross and uneasy, and I got up 
and walked about to try and quiet it, for fear of rousing him ; but it 
was no use, he heard it cry, and then, when I grew tired and rested 
for a moment on the bed, he took it out of my arms, and—oh, my 
little baby ! my darling! my baby that nestled close in to my breast, 
and comforted me, and took this hard, cold feeling away! Great 
God ! I could stand by with a smile on my lips, and see the wretch 
die when I think of that !” 

Just for a moment the memory of motherhood in the woman had 
softened her, but only to give place to a deeper, sterner hatred. Bill 
could not speak. He was sick and unutterably revolted at the reve- 
lation. ‘There was no hope, no comfort for a case like this. What 
could he do but hold his peace? 

Judith, too, seemed to find it impossible to speak more, and she 
began to lay the cloth for her husband’s frugal supper of bread and 
cheese. Everything about the place spoke of poverty, though there 
was a neatness and a spotless cleanliness which helped to take away 

any sordid impression it might have given. Many of the pitmen’s cot- 
tages in the North are almost luxurious in their comfortable arrange- 
ments and substantial furniture ; this one was bare of everything of the 
sort, and yet, from an utter absence of the vulgar ornament they affect, 
it looked greatly their superior. As much so, indeed, as did Judith, 
in her simple, shabby dress of russet-brown merino, with the 
flowing lines almost antique in their simplicity and severity. She 
was a beautiful creature, with a certain natural grandeur and 
gtace of movement that seemed to date back to some early and 
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unsophisticated period of the world, and was as much out of 
character with the present time as an epic or a symphony. It did 
not take long for her to finish her domestic duties, and then she 
returned to the fireside. 

Bill had followed her with his eyes all the while, and now they 
rested again on her face. These eyes were the only noticeable 
feature in his pale, characterless face. ‘They were deep-set, and of 
some dark indefinite shade, neither black nor brown, and they shone 
like stars when the firelight flickered on them. Every now and then 
they wandered to the purple mark on Judith’s brow, as though 
irresistibly drawn to it. After they had kept silence for a long time, 
Judith,” he said, in a low deep voice, “ye know it’s not for the 
want o’ will that aa canna think of owt to help ye?” 

“T know all that, Bill, dear! Don’t fret too much if any harm 
comes tome. You are the only one who has tried to make things 
better, you are the only gleam of brightness in my life ; and I love 
you for it, I do indeed, dear !” 

‘Is there nothing to be done?” cried the lad, impulsively. 

“Yes ; I have one refuge left when it gets past bearing,” replied 
the woman, slowly. ‘ You'll not tell of it, Bill, or he’ll take it away 
from me?” 

She drew a small phial out of her breast, and held it up to the 
firelight. It was full of a clear greenish-coloured liquid. Bill held 
out his hand, but she shook her head, and replaced it. 

“T won’t trust you, you’re too fond of me.” 

“What is it, lass? Poison?” 

Judith nodded. 

“Chloral. I’ve not lived with fine ladies for nothing, you see !” 

Bill jumped up, and began pacing the floor excitedly. 

“But, Judith! Oh, what ever must aa do? Judith, ye’ll not do 
that; say ye’ll not, forma sake? Ye must hear the truth now. Aa 
canna live without ye !” 

As the last words burst out, he knelt down by Judith’s chair, and 
put his arms round her in a way half protecting, half appealing ; and 
she felt his heart beating tumultuously close to her own. Some 
responsive emotion thrilled through her, and she stooped suddenly 
and kissed his forehead. At the touch of her warm lips the young 
man’s blood turned instantly to flame, and the pent-up passion 
within him broke bounds. He tightened his hold upon her, and 
kissed her lips, her hands, her bruised forehead, a hundred times. 
“Oh, Judith, aw canna live without ye!” he murmured over and 
over again, in a voice broken and hoarse with overwhelming passion. 
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The woman seemed a little afraid of the tempest she had raised, 
even while her cheek flushed, and a look of eager triumph came 
into her eyes. For one moment she yielded to his caress, and then 
she withdrew herself, and stood upright. 

* Bill, dear, try to be calm,” she whispered, entreatingly. “‘ He may 
come in at any time now, and you know what he is. Do try to be 
quiet, for my sake!” 

Bill, making a tremendous effort, regained his self-control, but he 
was all trembling and shaken. He sank upon the low stool, and 
buried his face in his hands. He was a good lad, well brought up 
and right principled ; and this terrible temptation which had seized 
upon and mastered him made him loathe himself, even while he 
succumbed to it. But he had recognised the truth when she first told 
him how impossible it was he should ever love in such a way. Her 
description of her own past state of mind had awakened him to 
his present one, and it needed only a touch to finish what was then 
begun. ; 

Suddenly the door was flung open, and Dick, the husband, 
staggered in, three parts drunk and the remaining part wicked. 

“ Oh ho, ma lad, aave catched ye this time! Aa wonder ye’re 
not feared te mak up te yer big brother’s wife, ye young deevil! But 
aw’ll let thee know what’s what, if thou dinna mind what thou’s 
efter !” 

The bully was in a quarrelsome mood, and seemed somewhat 
surprised when his words evoked no indignant rejoinder. Bill still 
kept his head down, and took no notice, though his pale cheek 
flushed, and he bit his under lip seriously. 

“Ts that all the supper ye’ve got for ye’re goodman, ye d——d 
lazy hussy? What for haven’t ye cooked me somethin’ nice and tasty, 
instead of sittin’ me down to yer bloomin’ dry bread and cheese?” 

He cut himself a slice of bread a she spoke, and Bill, glancing 
up at him, noticed that the blade of the big bread-knife gleamed as 
though it were a new one. 

“T had nothing to cook, and no money to buy anything,” replied 
Judith, calmly. 

Dick gave a great laugh. 

“Nothin’ like short commons to bring down a proud spirit, ma 
fine madam! If ye were better fed, ye’d kick ower the traces !” 

The woman made no answer. So long as he confined himself to 
words she cared little what he said. 

“ And what do you two get to talk about all the time aa’s away ? 
Blackguard me, aa’ll warrant, and wish aa was out o’ th’ road. Come 
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and sit on ma knee, lass, and make him envious o’ ma bonny 
wife |” 

Judith gave him a defiant and contemptuous look. 

“T shall act no farce for your pleasure ! ” 

“What! Ye refuse? Aw’'ll fell ye to the ground if ye dinna 
mind, ye bad, disobedient slut !” 

Once set agoing, he poured out a flood of foul-mouthed abuse, 
and then, rising, made for his intended victim. But Bill was before- 
hand with him. The young fellow placed himself in front of her, and 
stood, with flashing eyes, daring the bully to do his worst. 

“Ye shall not lay a finger on her this neet! I will kill you 


first.” 


CuHaPTER II. 


Tue village policeman and a pitman of horticultural tendencies 
were having a quiet gossip over the merits of their respective dahlias, 
when they were startled by the sound of voices quarrelling, and 
stopped to listen. 

‘Hoots, man, it’s nowt out o’ th’ common,” said the dahlia grower, 
after a moment’s pause. “Only that brute Dick Felton landed home 
drunk, and in one of his tantrums, and then the wife catches it hot, 
ye know !” 

“We'd better get round to the front to be ready, case anything 
happens,” replied .the guardian of the peace; and the two men 
walked through the opening which led to the street. As they 
went they heard Bill Felton’s loud-spoken defiance, then immedi- 
ately following it a deep groan came, a shriek, and the sound of the 
fall of a heavy body. Feeling now more anxious, they quickened 
their steps, and opening the cottage door, stood aghast at the scene 
which presented itself. 

Partially leaning against a bench which stood close to the wall, 
and yet limp and motionless, was the huge body of Dick Felton, and 
from a great stab in his side the blood was welling, and dripping 
slowly, drop by drop, upon the floor. Judith lay near him, and at 
first they feared she too was dead, but found: on examination that she 
had simply fainted. But the most frightful spectacle was Bill Felton, 
Dick’s young brother, who was standing over the murdered man, 
staring at him with a strong fixed gaze, which even the entrance of 
the men failed to divert fora moment. In his hand was a large and 
sharp bread-knife, the weapon with which the deed had evidently 
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been committed, and his right sleeve and shirt-front were covered 
with blood. Neither of the two new-comers could muster sufficient 
courage to approach the murdered man, until the doctor—who was 
sent for immediately—arrived, when they raised the body and laid it 
on the table. The surgeon pronounced life to be extinct, and 
expressed his opinion that the stab, being in a vital part, had proved 
fatal at once. 

When Judith was restored to consciousness it appeared as though 
her mind had given way, for she burst into a loud and ghastly laugh, 
and, pointing to the corpse, cried out, “‘ All of one colour, look where 
I like! It was the devil who dyed everything red, so that I might 
get used to the colour. Didn't I tell you so, Bill?” 


The court was crowded almost to suffocation when William 
Felton was tried at the following assizes for the murder of his 
elder brother, Richard Felton. The circumstances of the case 
were peculiar, and in some respects mysterious, and aroused a 
great deal of interest and attention. The well-known brutal and 
intemperate habits of the murdered man, as contrasting with the 
steady, studious, inoffensive nature of those of the accused, gained 
the latter a considerable amount of sympathy. It was conjectured 
that the deed was the result of sudden passion, probably caused by 
some threatened or actual violence on the part of the deceased, 
and that most likely this violence had been shown towards his wife. 
Indeed, it was well known that the younger man had often in 
former times protected the woman Judith from his elder brother’s 
fury. Ever since the murder, or manslaughter—for the crime seemed 
much more likely to be considered the latter than the former—Judith 
Felton had been in a strange state of mind ; and, although she was to 
be called as principal witness against the accused (she being the only 
person present at the time), the medical men who had examined her 
were more than doubtful as to her sanity. 

The case for the prosecution was very strong against the prisoner, 
even before this woman was examined, although all the witnesses did 
their best to show the very high estimation in which he was held by 
those who knew him intimately. 

He did not look like a criminal as he stood there in the dock, 
with his slight form and his pale, delicate face, from which the eyes 
shone clear and star-like from their hollow sockets. He seemed 
very anxious and nervous, however, and kept glancing at the door 
from which the witnesses issued. 

At last the woman, Judith Felton, was called, and walked to the 
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witness-box with a steady step, though those near enough to see her 
clearly, noticed that there was a strange, dazed look about her. 

Before she was sworn she looked long and earnestly at the 
prisoner, and he returned the gaze. His face was calm and resolute 
now, and had lost the nervous expression it had hitherto worn. As 
he continued to watch Judith’s face a look of great sweetness and 
content crept over his own, and he smiled to her. But the woman 
turned away, shuddering from head to foot. The oath was adminis- 
tered to her in due form, and she was called upon to give her 
evidence. She hesitated a moment, and then spoke out in a clear, 
distinct voice. “It is very simple. He who stands yonder is inno- 
cent. Iam the guilty one! Ididit! He only drew the knife out 
of the wound !” 

“Judith!” cried the prisoner, in an agonised tone, “don’t, for 
pity’s sake! Hold your tongue !—It’s not true, my lord ; she’s lost 
her wits, poor thing !” 

“Silence ! ” 

“Tt is absolutely true,” went on the witness, with a simple direct- 
ness which carried conviction. ‘I had often thought of it, and 
latterly had begun to dream of it, though I did not know until the 
moment came that I should have ever the courage to carry it out.” 

“Do you mean to tell us that you deliberately planned to take 
your husband’s life?” questioned the judge. The witness appeared 
now to have a little difficulty to keep her attention fixed, and required 
to have the question repeated. 

“No; I did not plan it. It took possession of me, and kept 
coming back and back, though I struggled against the idea. I can 
scarcely describe it—I feel so confused—but wherever I looked, 
there seemed to be blood—in the sky, in the water, in the fire— 
everywhere !” 

The witness made this remarkable statement in an even, mono- 
tonous, rather sleepy way, but it sent a thrill through the court 
all the same. Then, turning towards the prisoner, she held out her 
arms with a gesture of passionate entreaty. 

“Forgive me, Bill, dear Bill!—forgive me for ever allowing you 
to stand—where—you do! I was a coward ; but still, I could not 
let you die for me—no, no, I could not bear that! I love you, Bill, 
I love you better than I knew, dear.” 

As she finished speaking her head dropped, and she fell forward, 
apparently in a swoon. 

The accused gave one sharp, short cry of horror, and then his 
face grew calm again. 
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“ What has happened?” cried some person near to him. 

“She has taken poison,” affirmed the prisoner, quietly. 

This statement was indeed found to be true. When the doctor, 
who was called upon, examined Judith, he found that the action of 
her heart had ceased. She had drunk the contents of the phial 
which she carried always about her person, a little while before en- 
tering the court. This accounted for her strangely sleepy, unemo- 
tional demeanour. 

It was a tragic ending to a tragic life ; but even Bill, with all the 
passion of young grief which overwhelmed him, could not but feel 
that, as far as this world went, it was the least terrible one which 
could have happened. 

And after? Ah! who knows ? 


Lift not the painted veil which those who live 
Call life. 


These poor human existences, apparently so barren of either 
happiness or use; these fatal marriages, where the higher natures 
are dragged down and degraded by the lower ones ; these tragedies 
of sorrow, and the sins which are born of despair—what do they all 
mean? If we could find the true answer to this question we should 
indeed be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF STR $OHN 
FALSTAFF. 


HE recent revival of “ Henry IV.” at Cambridge, the new 
» 4 reading which has been given to the character of Falstaff, and 
the public interest its performance has awakened, as shown by 
the lively comments of various newspapers, encourage the belief that 
a small “find” I have made in the Irish Record Office may prove 
opportune. 

“Perhaps no author has ever in two plays afforded so much 
delight,” writes Dr. Johnson, alluding to “Henry IV.” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” in both of which Falstaff figures. All 
commentators, of course, must notice the fact that in the first draft, 
and during the earlier performances of “ Henry IV.,” the character, 
afterwards known as Falstaff, is called Sir John Oldcastle, and some 
hesitated not to assert that Wickliffe’s fanatical adherent, Oldcastle, 
who was burned alive in St. Giles’s Fields, was Shakespeare’s “ sitter,” 
so to speak. Although no two characters could be more unlike, the 
great author found it necessary to take the most public opportunity 
of contradicting that assumption. The Epilogue, in the only known - 
quarto edition of the Second Part of “ Henry IV.,” states :—* Falstaff 
shall die of a sweat, unless already he be killed by your hard 
opinions ; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 

Commentators were fond of trying to trace in an old play some 
slight groundwork for the immortal character of Falstaff. Mr. Wm. 
W. Lloyd! opines that Shakespeare must have worked upon a better 
prototype than the wretched play of “The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.” He admits that in this play we have a Sir John 
Oldcastle, but he fails to see the slightest ‘resemblance to Falstaff. 


1 Essay on the Life and Plays of Shakspeare, by William W. Lloyd. 
Londor : Whittingham, 1858. (Contributed to the edition of the Poet by 
S. W. Singer.) Ina recent number of Notes and Queries (6 Se. xii. 342), Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd proclaims— 

‘* Shakspeare awaits his editor, and I am prepared to maintain my position, 
and to prove it upon the body of any edition which is in present vogue !” 
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later on, Mr. Lloyd throws out the suggestion, that “for some of 
the roguery, if not the wit, that makes up Jack Falstaff, the world 
is under obligations, and ought to own them, to Goodman Lambert 
of Barton.” 

It was certainly usual with the old poets and dramatists to 
draw their characters from real men, just as Butler made Sir 
Samuel Luke sit for MHudibras. Shakespeare was so much 
worried by the protests of Sir John Oldcastle’s representatives, 
that it is no wonder he should have been cautious to avow 
obligations to the original of Sir John Falstaff. 

Some of this reticence may find explanation in the critical 
remarks of Mr. Hudson, that “hugely as we delight to be with 
Falstaff, he is just about the last man that anyone would wish to 
resemble.” ! 

Mr. W. Davenport Adams, son of the Shakespearian commen- 
tator, reviews in his “ Dictionary of English Literature” (p. 216), 
under the heading “ Falstaff,” the theory as to Sir John Oldcastle 
being the prototype. Mr. Adams says not one word of Fastolf, 
of whom I shall presently give perhaps more than enough, but he 
makes the point that Shallow describes Falstaff as “ page to Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, which Oldcastle really was.” (See 
“Henry IV.” Part II. Act 11. Scene 3.) 

I was somewhat startled by this coincidence, but a little 
research satisfied me that precisely the same fact could be advanced 
in favour of Sir John Fastolf. In the old “ Biographia Britannica,” 
vol. v., page 698, we read that Fastolf, in his boyhood, “ was under 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk,” and “that he had been 
trained up in his family.” 

Two documents, which have never previously been printed, or 
even referred to, in our endless stores of Shakespearian illustration, 
are worthy of attention. ‘The first isa Mem. Roll of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, dated 3rd of Henry IV., the very monarch who gave the 
title to the immortal play in which Falstaff figures; while Thomas 
of Lancaster, afterwards Duke of Clarence, it will be remembered, 
is one of the dramatis persone. 

Fastolf, as the original of Falstaff, is not a new idea. I find 
that it was a favourite notion with old —Thomas Fuller, and also with 
the Rev. Dr. Peter Heylin, who died in 1662. I am bound to 
say, however, that Mr. Halliwell Phillips, one of our highest living 

' Shakspeare, his Life, Art, and Characters, with an historic sketch of the 


origin and growth of the Drama in England, by the Rev. H. N. Hudson ; vol. ii. 
pp. 82-96. Boston, U.S.A. 
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authorities on Shakespearian literature, considers that “the two charac- 
ters have no connection.” In this view he is probably influenced by 
the bold argument of William Oldys. What I specially claim as 
new in the researches I now venture to submit, is the discovery that 
the well-nigh forgotten figure of Sir John Fastolf held the post of 
“Chief Wine-Butler in Ireland ;” and the evidence thus adduced is, 
I think, important, as corroborating a theory which fell into abeyance 
through want of some such support. 

A very full memoir of Sir John Fastolf appears in the fourteenth 
volume of Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary (pp. 133-144: 
London, 1816). Chalmers tells us that it had been written some 
sixty years before by William Oldys. But although Oldys seems to 
have had access to nearly all Fastolf’s patents of appointment, he 
knows nothing of the vinous duties which Fastolf was paid to 
discharge in Ireland; and all other memoirs of Fastolf confess 
ignorance as to what the post was. 

The following is a translation of a somewhat illegible and fast- 
decaying Exchequer Roll of the reign of Henry IV. :— 

“Grant from Thomas of Lancaster, son of Henry IV. and Ld.- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Seneschal of England, to John Fastolf and 
John Radcliff of the office of ‘Chief Butler of Ireland,’ which was 
in the King’s hands by reason of the minority of James, son and heir 
of James Butler,! Earl of Ormond, deceased, who held the same of 
the King in capite, together with the prizage of ail wines coming or 
imported into the country, and all fees, profits, and commodities 
whatsoever appertaining to the office.” ? 

Antiquaries may care to see a verbatim copy of the original. The 
avidity with which every old scrap bearing—even indirectly—on 
Shakespeare’s plays is not unfrequently seized upon, annotated, and 
photo-lithographed, leads me to hope that the insertion will not 
prove obtrusive :— 

Memorandum Roll. Exchequer. 3 Henry IV. Mem. 19. 

tre paten? p Jotie Thomas de lancastre filius Regis Angl’ locum 
ffastolf & Jotie tenens ipius Regis tre sue hibn & senescallus 
Radclef p officio Angl’ omib3 ad quos fsentes tre pvenint saltm 
capit pinéne Sciatis Gd de gia nfa spali concessim® dilcis 

Armig®is nis Joti ffastolf & Johi Radclef officia 
capital’ pinéne tre fdée in manib3 nis ex concessione carissimi dii 
& patris nfi Regis pdéi ratione minoris etatis Jacobi fil’ & heredis 


1«* Hath Butler brought those?” (Henry IV. i. 3). ‘* Bid Butler lead him 
forth ” (zd. ii. 3). 

? Letters Patent, dated at London, April 14, in 7th year of Henry IV.’s 
reign. 
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Jacobi Boteller' nup Comitis de Ormonia defuncti qui de ipo pre 
nfo tenuit in capite existentis fiend’ & ocupand’ dém officiu’ p se aut 
p deputatos suos cum prisis vinog q in tam fidéam de tempe in 
tempus venient & adducent™ una cum feodis & aliis pficuis ac 
comoditatib3 quibuscung, ad idem officium fonabilit’ spectantibz a 
primo die Januarii ultimo ptito usq, ad plenam etatem hered’ pdéi 
nup Comitis [ ] aliquo nob’ seu pifato patri nfo p prisis vinoz 
pdéor; reddendo et si de herede fidéo [ ] conting [ ] 
anteGm ad plenam etatem suam pveiit herede suo infra etatem 
existente tunc iidem Jolies & Joties [ ] dém officiu’ usq, ad 
legitimam etatem ejusdem heredis sic infra etatem existentis in forma 
pdéa & sic de herede in heredem quousq, aliquis heredum fdéoz ad 
plenam etatem suam pveiit In cuj3 rei testimoit has tras nfas fieri 
fecim’ patentes data apud londen xiiii die April anno regni [ ] 
issimi dni & pris nfi pdéi septimo. 

How Falstaff loved to descant on wines with all the zeal and 
knowledge of an expert will be pleasantly remembered. In “ Henry 
IV.” (Act tv. Scene 3.) he makes one of his immortal speeches 
on “the property of excellent Sherris”—how “ Valour comes from 
Sherris”—so “ that skill in the weapon is nothing without Sack.” 

Though Fastolf subsequently attained high military distinction in 
France, his career as Wine Butler—one wholly unknown to his 
biographers—may have been less noble and more open to ridicule. 

The youthful prince—afterwards Henry V.—is represented in the 
play as very much in the society of Falstaff. In 1398 Prince Henry, 
afterwards King of England, was certainly in Ireland. He was sent 
by Richard II. to that country, and imprisoned in the Castle of 
Trim. But he was then only ten years old (“ Vita Henrici Beaufort 
Cardinalis”). Shakespeare represents him as in the height of his wild 
courses before he was fifteen. The historian of England, Dr. Lingard, 
states, when speaking of “ the frolics and associates of the prince,” 
as described by Shakespeare and probably coloured by him, “It 
cannot be denied that they are perfectly in unison with the accounts 
of the more ancient writers, and the traditionary belief of the suc- 
ceeding century.” 

It is true, as Oldys states, that about this time Fastolf resided in 


' The title of Boteler—or Butler—is used by Chaucer, and may also be found 
in Furnival and in Wycliffe’s Bible. 

Theobald, fourth Le Boteler, obtained from Edward I., in gratitude for 
assistance rendered in his Scotch wars, the prizage of wines in Ireland. The 
Government bought this grant from Lord Ormond in 1810 for £216,000, and on 
May 31, 1811, the contract was ratified by Parliament, 
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England with Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. Inasmuch, 
however, as that duke was banished in 1398 by Richard II., there is 
nothing to prevent Fastolf from being in Ireland at the very period 
that Prince Henry was notoriously there. Richard was dethroned 
in 1399, and the House of Lancaster—the special patrons of Fastolf 
—succeeded to power.! 

In Act 1. Scene 1, “ King Henry IV.,” the Chief Justice says, 
* You have misled the youthful Prince.” 

Falstaf. “The young Prince hath misled me. I am the fellow 
with the great belly, and he my dog.” 

Dr. Johnson says he does not understand this joke. “The 
allusion,” writes Talbot, “ was probably to some well-known character 
of the time. Ben Jonson, in his ‘ Discoveries,’ has an anecdote of a 
notorious thief of the day remarkable for his great belly. A little 
more information respecting this person,” adds Talbot, “ might, 
perhaps, identify him with the character here alluded to.” May not 
the design have been to compare our great Wine Butler rather to 
Bacchus, who is generally depicted with the rotundity described ? 
Oldys says that Fastolf was then young—but Bacchus was also 
young—though prematurely aged from intemperate habits. 

Oldys argues the improbability of Fastolf being a companion of 
the prince, because the former was then engaged in the service of 
Prince Henry’s brother Thomas of Lancaster. But this office— 
unknown to Oldys—was a mere sinecure. 

Fastolf discharged more active duties in Ireland than that of Wine 
Butler. We now find King Henry IV. bestowing two horses on— 
shall I say—“ the horse back-breaker,” as Falstaff is described in 
“Henry IV.” The Patent Roll of Chancery subjoined—and now 
printed for the first time—affords a strange glimpse of society four 
hundred years ago. As its substance is given on the next page, the 
original may be skipped by persons more agile than Dr. Dryasdust. 

Patent Roll. Chancery. Ireland. 3 Henry IV. No. 217. face. 
p Johe ffostalf R—Omibz ad quos &c. saltm Sciatis Gd de ga nfa 
armig*o spali & p bono & laudabili Suicio quod ditéus 

armig" nf Jolies ffastolf ndb & carissimo fil’ nfo 
Thome de lancastre senescallo Ang!’ lociv nfm tenenti in tra nfa hibn 
ante hec tempora impendit & impendet in futur’ dedim’ & concessim* 


1 Shakespeare, when tracing the movements of Henry and Falstaff in Ireland, 
doubtless found Oldcastle in the same county as Trim. Oldcastie is the name at 
first given to Falstaff, but—as Shakespeare takes care to explain—‘‘ Oldcastle 
who died a martyr ” is not the ‘* Oldcastle whose name he borrowed in ‘ King 
Henry IV.’” There are several references to Ireland. 
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eidem Johi quendam equ’ in custodia cujusdam Edwardi Berie 
Cafnarii Prioris ecctie sée Trinitatis Dublin ut dicit™ existen’ tangm 
deo dandum nfm eo Gd intfecit quendam parvulii nob forisfém et 
etia quendam aliu’ equ’ qui nup fuit Mathei ludewyche ut deo dandum 
nfm eo qd inYfecit ifm Mathm nob’ similit’ forisfém In cuj’ &c. T. 
pfato loci tenente apud Kilmaynan vii die Septembr’. p peticdem. 

This ‘‘ Roll” may thus be summarised. ‘“‘ The Church ” is that now 
known as the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin. 

“ The King, for the good and lawful service which his well beloved 
Esquire John Fastolf has performed towards him and his most dearly 
beloved son Thomas of Lancaster, grants to him a certain horse in 
the custody of one Edward Berry, Prior of the Church of the most 
Holy Trinity, as a Deodand forfeited to the King for the murder of 
a little boy, and also another horse which belonged to Mathew 
Ledwich as a Deodand forfeited for the murder of the said Mathew.” 

“ Bardolph, look to our horses,” Falstaff exclaims. “Let us take 
any man’s horses ; the laws of England are at my commandment,” 
he says on another occasion. 

The perpetual harping on “a horse” puzzled the commentators. 
In one place Falstaff calls himself “ a rogue,” “a horse.” In another 
he compares himself to a “ brewer’s horse.” On the meaning of this 
passage the commentators have a long discussion. “I suppose a 
brewer’s horse was apt to be lean with hard work,” opines Johnson. 
“A brewer’s horse means the cross-beam on which beer barrels are 
carried,” says Steevens. Boswell comes to the rescue with a 
conundrum : “ What is the difference between a drunkard and a 
brewer’s horse? One carries all his liquor on his back, and the other 
in his belly.” It is, I submit, a mistake to suppose that in Fastolf’s 
time to drew meant, as now, to make beer. Shakespeare himself 
writes, “ Brew me a pottle of sack ;” and “sack,” as already shown, 
meant dry sherry. 

In Act v. Sc. 1. (p. 2), Falstaff compares himself to a hogshead. 
“If I were sawed into quantities I should make four dozen of such 
bearded hermits’ staves as Master Shallow.” Would it not seemthat 
Shakespeare meant to satirise the much-vaunted warrior Sir John 
Fastolf, by allusion to his previous offices and perquisites, vinous as 
well as equine ? 

When I began this paper I did not think that Sir John Fastolf 
had been previously noticed by Shakespearian critics in connection 
with the purely dramatic Falstaff. I was strengthened in this belief 
by what I read in Adams’ “ Dictionary of English Literature.” On 
going back through piles of dusty tomes, I find that Morgan, who 
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wrote a book on Falstaff in 1777, casually refers to Fastolf, and dis- 
misses the comparison with the remark, “There is no kind of similarity 
in the characters.” From the evidence now before us, few, I think, 
will be disposed to agree with Mr. Morgan. This book appeared 
anonymously in 1777, and is an ingenious attempt to vindicate the 
dramatic character of Falstaff from its traditional reputation of 
cowardice and vice. It was this essay which made me turn to Oldys’ 
memoir of Fastolf, originally printed about 1760, and since me- 
chanically followed by subsequent books of biographic reference. 
‘Touching Shakespeare’s Falstaff, Oldys scouts the idea that it was 
in any way drawn from Sir John Fastolf, and adds, “The one is 
an old humorous, vapouring, and cowardly, lewd, lying, and drunken 
debauchee, about the Prince’s court, while the other was a young 
and grave, discreet and valiant, chaste and sober commander abroad, 
continually advanced to honour and places of profit for his brave and 
politic achievements, military and civil.” 

It will be felt, perhaps, that his vindicator doth protest too much. 

The authoritative style in which Oldys gave his judgment seems 
to have dumbfoundered those who would fain have urged an opposite 
conviction. Most of the biographical dictionaries take their tone 
from Oldys, and often adopt his very words. It is rather late to 
attempt to controvert Oldys, who, no doubt, believed that he had 
stamped out for ever the Fastolf theory. But, perhaps, better late 
than never. Blomfield’s History of Norfolk abounds in proofs of 
the ancient prestige and influence of the Fastolfs in that county, 
and it is not surprising that the attempt to exhibit on the, stage Sir 
John as a buffoon should have given annoyance to his connections. 
Oldys admittedly received from the Duke of Norfolk, in acknowledg- 
ment for some biographic labours, the office of Norreys. Previously 
the duke had sent him money and paid his debts. 

Oldys, I feel sure, would not make a statement which he believed 
false, but gratitude to a benefactor might impart an extra warmth to 
his words. Soon after we find Oldys inserting in the “ Biographia 
Britannica” a great defence of Sir John Fastolf.' 

He was descended (writes Oldys) from an ancient and famous English family 
in the county of Norfolk, which had flourished there and in other parts of the 
kingdom, in very honourable distinction before the Conquest ; and from a train 


of illustrious ancestors, many of them dignified with the honour of knighthood, 
invested with very eminent employments, and possessed of extensive patrimonies 


(p. 133). 
“Why should there not be barristers of the pen as well as 


1 See Chalmers, vol. xiv. 
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barristers of the tongue?” asks the author of the “Green Book.” 
From the tone taken by Oldys cynics might be disposed to hint that 
he had gone to work somewhat in this spirit. 

Oldys had already written several articles for the “ Biographia 
Britannica.” The miserable price (£1 5s.) paid for so lengthy and 
laboured a paper, not to speak of its frequently fulsome tone, 
encourages the suspicion that it was admitted rather from courtesy. 

Successive Dukes of Norfolk are found taking a remarkable, and, 
sometimes, a mysterious interest in Fastolf. Oldys contradicts 
Fuller's Worthies that Fastolf was the last ward that the Regent had. 
“ We have been otherwise informed,” writes Oldys, “and that he was 
trained up in the Norfolk family.” John, Duke of Norfolk, was one 
of Fastolf’s feoffees. 

Fastolf was specially connected with the county of Norfolk, and 
proved himself its benefactor, leaving money to endow a college for 
priests, and an hospital. 

After Fastolf’s death the Duke of Norfolk claimed his castle of 
Castre, in Norfolk, and, finding that the executor, Paston, hesitated 
to surrender, laid siege to it for five weeks. 

It would be unworthy to deny to Fastolf the honours which at 
different times he earned ; but the tone in which Oldys everywhere 
lauds his exploits could not be warmer if applied to Alexander the 
Great.'' Lingard, an eminent and discriminating historian, when 
describing the French troops, led by Joan of Arc to Patey, adds : 

Sir John Fastolf proposed to retreat with expedition. Talbot refused to show 
his back to the enemy. He dismounted, and after a sharp action was made 
prisoner, with the loss of 1,200 men. Fastolf fled at the beginning of the 
action, and in punishment of his cowardice was condemned to forfeit the Garter.— 
History of England, iii. 172. 

Oldys, after noticing the battle of Patey, says: “ Among those 
who saved themselves, as i# was said, was Sir John Fastolf.” And 
again : “So that rather than any dishonour here can be allowed, the 
retreat itself, as told, must be doubted.” This almost reminds one 
of Archbishop Whately’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts of the Battle of Waterloo.” 
Fastolf admitted and tried to excuse his retreat (Lingard, iii. 172). 
The attempt of his vindicator to gloss over what I believe to be a 
great fact, and to throw discredit on history, shows the one-sided 
spirit in which his memoir is written. 

I cannot help thinking that some of Falstaff’s satiric speeches— 

1 The endless triumphs ascribed to Fastolf by Oldys are cruelly ignored by 
Hume and Lingard, with the exception of the ‘‘ Battle of Herrings”—as they 
call it—on which occasion Fastolf successfully intercepted a convoy of fish to 


relieve the garrison at Orleans. —Hume, iii. 140. 
HH2 
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most of which have risen to the rank of apothegms—are levelled at 
Fastolf’s retreat from Patey. For example: 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck the flower safety.—Ac# 11. Sc. 3. 


Then, how he derided Blount, who was slain—‘TI like not such 
grinning honour ”!—thus inculcating that one pair of legs was worth 
two pairs of hands. And again, “The better part of valour is 
discretion, in the which better part I have saved my life.” 

Mr. Nassau, senior, recognises in Falstaff “ constitutional intre- 
pidity unsupported by honour.” “He has the sense of danger, but 
not the discomposure of fear,” writes Henry Mackenzie. 

It is a question if so ingenious a man as Morgan might not have 
reconciled the fictitious Falstaff with the real Fastolf. But, seemingly, 
with the fear of Oldys before him, his book on Falstaff—published 
in 1777—merely glanced at Fastolf, and then dismissed the 
comparison. No reader, however matter-of-fact, would take Shake- 
speare’s conception literally. His design, I think, was to produce a 
pleasantly coloured, rather than a severely faithful, portraiture of a 
man belauded overmuch in his day. 

Drayton, an English poet contemporary with Shakespeare, after 
praising the Hero of Clermont, sings: 

Strong Fastolff with this man compare we may 

By Salisbury, who, oft being seriously employed 

In many a brave attempt, the gen’ral foe annoy’d, 
With excellent success in Maine and Anjou fought, 
And many a bulwark there into our keeping brought ; 


And chosen to go forth with Vandemont in war, 
Most resolutely took proud Renate, Duke of Barre. 


Hume states that the Duke of Barre was slain at Agincourt (iii. 
102). Possibly Drayton refers to another Barre, who figured after 
the siege of Orleans. 

Another high-flown account of Fastolf, which must have been 
familiar to Shakespeare, was that of Caxton, who describes “ Fastolfe 
exercisyng the warrys in the Royame of France and other countrees, 
the fayte of armes hauntying, and in administrying justice and 
politique governaunce under 3 Kyngs, Governour of Angeou and 
Mayne, captayne of many townys, castellys and fortressys.” 

The bloated conception of Falstaff I believe to have been meant 
as a counterpoise to the golden opinions of Caxton and the leaden 
lays of Drayton. 

Fastolf acquired great fame for having taken prisoner one 
Ramond, said to be Governor of the Castle of Pacy, and who 
agreed to pay him for his ransom 3,200 saluts; but without his 
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knowledge or licence was taken from him by the Duke of Bed- 
ford (the Regent), and nearly the whole of his ransom was lost to 
Fastolf.'! 

Soon after we find Fastolf grand master of the household of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

In Parkins’ “ Supplement to Blomfield’s History of Norfolk” we 
read how the windows of Fastolf’s house in Norwich had been 
remarkable for a pictorial representation of Sir John and the French 
nobleman whom he brought a prisoner to England. When Mr. 
Blomfield saw it—early in the last century—“a good part of the 
Frenchman was then entire—had a noble presence, a prolix white 
beard ; the effigies of Sir John much shattered—his upper part gone.” 

Perhaps a knowledge of these facts lends some increased interest 
and significance to that wonderful scene (Act v. Sc. 4.) where 
Falstaff, after acting the coward and counterfeiting death, stabs the 
prostrate body of Hotspur, adding, “ With a new wound in your 
thigh, come along with me.” And again, “TI’ll follow, as they say, 
for reward (exit bearing off the body).” All this seems a subtle satire 
on some belauded incidents in Fastolf’s career. Shakespeare awards 
Falstaff the command in a great battle, and Sir John Colville 
surrenders as his prisoner. 

“‘ At Agincourt it was said,” writes Oldys, “that Fastolf, among 
others, signalised himself most gallantly in taking the Duke of 
Alengon prisoner, though other historians say that the duke was slain 
after a desperate encounter with King Henry himself.” ? The fact is, 
that in a succeeding battle Fastolf did take this duke’s son and 
successor prisoner. Hume’s account of Agincourt makes no mention 
whatever of Fastolf. 

I had written thus far to show, merely as a probability, that 
Shakespeare had been familiar with the life and acts of Fastolf, and 
sought in successive plays to reduce his overcharged prestige, when 
I found my ‘contention proved to this extent that, in “King 
Henry VI.,” Fastolf is introduced without any attempt at a disguise, 
and made to perform the identical act of cowardice I already quoted 
from Lingard. In the first part of “King Henry VI.,” Sir John 
Fastolf is asked by a captain why he retires in such haste : 

Fast. Whither away? to save myself by flight ; 
We are like to have another overthrow again. 
Capt. What! will you fly, and leave Lord Talbot ? 


Fast, Ay, all the Talbots in the world to save iy life. 
Capt. Cowardly knight ! ill fortune follow thee ! 





» Paston Letters, vol. iii. p. 265. 2 Biog. Brit., p. 702. 
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In a succeeding scene Talbot himself—and in the royal presence— 
plucks from Fastolf’s nimble leg the Garter with which it was 
decorated. 

Here Shakespeare points to Fastolf by name as false. When in 
previous plays he applies the name Falstaff, was it meant as suggestive 
of him who had proved a false staff on which to lean? 

The emphatic denials of Oldys convey more than would at first 
appear. They involve the impeachment of Shakespeare himself as 
the falsifier of history, and the traducer of exalted worth. How con- 
scientiously Shakespeare followed the page of history is clear from 
“ Holinshed,” vol. ii. p. 601: “ From this battell departed without 
anie stroke striken, Sir John Fastolf, the same yeare his valiantnesse 
elected unto the Order of the Garter. But for doubt of misdealing 
at this Brunt, the Duke of Bedford tooke from him the Image of 
St. George and his Garter.” 

Holinshed died in 1580 ; Monstrelet, however, had made these 
assertions a century earlier. 

It may be said that in the less known and patchwork play of 
“Henry VI.,” Fastolf is found to bear no resemblance—unless in 
cowardice—to Falstaff; but the character changed under Shake- 
speare’s hand at different times, and as Dr. Maginn remarks—though 
contrary to almost universal impression—“ the Falstaff of ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ is a different conception from the Falstaff of 
‘Henry IV.’” 

It is, indeed, absurd to say—as some do—that the names Falstaff 
and Fastolf are merely a coincidence. Again, in “ Henry VI.” we 
read (Act 1. Sc. 1): 

A Talbot ! a Talbot ! cried out amain, 
And rushed into the bowels of the battle ; 
Here had the conquest fully been seal’d up, 
If Sir John Fastolfe had not play’d the coward. 
He is further described as— 
This dastard at the Battle of Patey, 
and strictly according to book. 

The scenes just quoted seem to be in Oldys’ mind from the 
warmth with which he denies the fact—recorded by all historians— 
namely, that the Duke of Bedford deprived Fastolf of his Garter for 
running away at Patey. It is not likely, writes Oldys, that the 
Regent conceived any displeasure at his conduct.! Again, he denies 
that he ever was “divested or degraded.” Had Oldys been urged 
by Fasteolf’s representatives to whitewash his reputation—and I do not 


? Chalmers, Biog., Dict., vol. xiv. p. 139. 
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say he was—he could not attempt it in a more energetic spirit. He at 
least seems to beg the question and to fall back on Shakespeare’s logic. 
“A hasty retreat,” writes Oldys, “may be more honourable than an 
obstinate perseverance to unavoidable ruin.” And again: “A prudent 
retreat is more commendable than a dishonourable overthrow.” ' 

Oldys, after trying to cast doubts on Fastolf’s retreat, lays stress 
on a fact which he urges as significant, that the Regent became not 
only his friend again, but appointed him an executor. But, as we 
have seen, peculiarly close relations subsisted between this Regent 
and Fastolf. ‘ His (Fastolf’s) father dying when young,” says Abra- 
ham Rees, “he became ward of John, Duke of Bedford, who was 
afterwards Regent of France.” The same is told by Fuller. 

Oldys, in conclusion, seeks to strengthen his case by stating that 
the Regent ever after was making additions to Fastolf’s honours. 
“This were enough,” he says, “to clear his reputation without any 
other argument.” How the interests of Fastolf and his chief were 
bound together will presently appear. 

We are told that ten thousand marks (£6,666 135. 4d.) were to 
be paid as ransom for Fastolf’s prisoner already described, and that 
a considerable share of it found its way to the Duke of Bedford— 
Commander-in-Chief—of whom Fastolf was the ward. In point of 
fact Sir John got only one thousand marks, as appears from an 
account of moneys due from the King to Fastolf, and set out in the 
Paston Letters. It can hardly be doubted that when Shakespeare 
makes Falstaff go to Gadshill, and call purse-taking his vocation, covert 
allusion is made to the captures effected by his well-puffed prototype. 

“’Tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for a man to labour in his 
vocation!” So he tells the Prince in Act 1. Sc. 2. 

So little understood had long been this phase of Falstaff’s 
character that Charles Knight? found it necessary to proclaim that 
Shakespeare never meant to paint Sir John as an habitual thief, or a 
companion of thieves, a mistake which, as he said, had grown out of 
stage exaggeration. Indeed, the Prince would have become /ar- 
ticeps criminis had the old and stupid stage interpolation continued 
to obtain. Mr. Knight adds, “ But in the days of Henry IV., and 
long after, the vocation of a soldier was that of a plunderer, and purse- 
taking was an object not altogether unfamiliar to Falstaff’s profes- 
sional vision.” 

1 Biog. Brit., 705. London, 1760, [Though Chalmers is the most accessible 
book to find Oldys’ article, it may also be found, with extra notes, in the 
Biographia Brit.) 

2 Studies of Shakespeare, p. 169. 
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Oldys makes just reference to the large sums which Fastolf left 
in his will for pious purposes, and seems to think them inconsistent 
with previous laxity of life. These bequests, however, though large, 
bore no proportion to the extent of his means. Blomfield, whom 
Oldys elsewhere quotes, tells us that “ his estate and fortune were 
immense, acquired from the great places he enjoyed for many years, 
and especially from captures and plunders.” ! 

Oldys describes the death-bed of Fastolf as touching and exem- 
plary. Shakespeare narrates the same of Falstaff. 

Mr. Gairdner’s able Introduction to “The Paston Letters” says 
that Sir John Fastolf “ was a man who had not succeeded in standing 
well with his contemporaries, and the fact may have contributed not 
a little to the sensitiveness of a naturally irascible character.” Mr. 
Gairdner adds that his counsel to the king ought to have been 
valuable at least in reference to the affairs in France ; but though his 
admonitions were neglected popular rumour held him accountable 
for the loss of Normandy. A very curious account then follows of 
Fastolf sending one Payn as an envoy to the camp of Jack Cade at 
Blackheath. 

Some one called out to the captain that he was a man of Sir John Fastolf’s, 
and that the two horses were Sir John’s. The captain raised a cry of *‘ treason !” 
and sent him through the camp with a herald of the Duke of Exeter before him 
in the duke’s coat of arms, At four quarters of the field the herald proclaimed 
with an Oyez that Payn had been sent as a spy upon them by the greatest traitor 
in England or France, namely, by one Sir John Fastolf, who had diminished all 
the garrisons of Normandy, Le Mans, and Maine, and thereby caused the loss cf 
all the king’s inheritance beyond the sea. It was added that Sir John had 
garrisoned his place with the old soldiers of Normandy, to oppose the commons 
when they came to Southwark ; and as the emissary of such a traitor, Payn? was 
informed that he should lose his head. 

I do not say that this charge against Fastolf was strictly true, but 
it merits attention as showing the contempt in which he was popularly 
held ; and the letter is further important as establishing the fact that 
Sir John’s alleged faithlessness and disgrace at Patey was more widely 
believed in England than his eulogists allow. 

Fastolf, at this time, had given up soldiering, and resided in a 
grand palace at Southwark. 

Bardolph is a prominent figure in the play under notice. “ Let 
all who were on the inquest for Bardolph’s matter be indicted what- 
ever it cost,” writes the real Sir John Fastolf, in the “ Paston Letters,” 
No, 141. 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell, in his great edition of Shakespeare, inciden- 


1 Parkins and Blomfield’s History of Norwich, vol. xi. p. 207. 
? Poins, it will be remembered, is associated with Falstaff in the play. 
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tally mentions (vol. ix. p. 350) that “a canonier named Bardolph 
served in Normandy in 1435.” This observation is divided by vast 
folios from a previous allusion to Fastolf, and the coincidence does 
not appear to strike Mr. Halliwell that in the very year foliowing, #.c. 
1436, and subsequently, as Oldys chronicles, Fastolf was Governor 
of Normandy. ‘“ In 1436 he seems to have been well settled in his 
government in Normandy, after which in 1440 he made his final 
return home, and, loaden with the laurels he had gathered in France,” 
adds Oldys, “ became as illustrious in his domestic, as he had been in 
his foreign character” ! ! 

It will be remembered that Act 11. Scene 4 of Shakespeare’s 
immortal play opens with 

“ A room in the Boar’s Head Tavern.” 
Falstaff is constantly spoken of as the hero of the “ Boar’s Head.” 

Anstis’s “Register of the Garter,” p. 142, supplies a list of 
Fastolf’s holdings, including “the ‘ Boar’s Head in Southwark,’ now 
divided into tenements yielding #150 yearly.” In the muniment 
room at Warwick Castle may be seen an early lease of “The Boar's 
Head,” situated not far from the “ Globe Theatre,” and belonging to 
Sir John Fastolf. Of this theatre Shakespeare became proprietor and 
manager. It is stated by Sir John Wriothesley that Fastolf built for 
personal residence a royal palace in Southwark. This ambitious 
piece of folly Shakespeare probably meant to ridicule in introducing 
Falstaff as the hero of the “‘ Boar’s Head Tavern.” 

Fastolf ended his days in a wonderful castle in Norfolk, histori- 
cally known as Caister. Blomfield’s Norfolk (xi. 209) gives a long 
description of it: how it was surrounded by a moat—with embattled 
towers—over a window were carved his arms in the Garter, sup- 
ported by angels. 

In “ Henry IV.,” Act 1. Sc. 1, Falstaff is called “my old lad of 
the Castle.” Mr. J. O. Halliwell states, “There is very little doubt 
that there is in the passage in the text a quibble upon the name of 
Oldcastle.” Mr. Halliwell may be perfectly right, but as it is my 
object to make Fastolf, and not Oldcastle, the prototype, I venture to 
offer a suggestion consistent with my theory. 

The able editor of the “ Paston Letters,” Mr. Gairdner, now 
Assistant Keeper of the Records, furnishes a picturesque glimpse of 
Caister. But I alone am responsible for the suggestion that Shake- 
speare pointed to its owner as “my old lad of the Castle.” 


Now when he was upwards of seventy years of age, the dream of his youth 
was going to be realised. Masons and bricklayers were busy at Caister, building 





' See Oldys’ article in Chalmers, vol. xiv. p. 140. 
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up for him a magnificent edifice, of which the ruins are at this day the most 
interesting feature in the neighbourhood. A noble tower still rises to a height of 
ninety feet—its top possessed by jackdaws—and a large extent of mouldered walls, 
pierced with loopholes and surmounted by remains of battlements, enable the 
imagination to realise what Caister Castle must have been four hundred years ago.' 

Here, according to Blomfield, the French nobleman whom Fas- 
tolf took prisoner in France was detained. “ He kept him at Caister 
until a very large sum was paid for his ransom.”? Oldys mentions 
the tradition that Sir J. Fastolf made him erect Caister Castle as the 
price of his ransom, and according to the model of his own chateau 
in France. 

Shallow’s house was placed in Gloucestershire—but commen- 
tators hold that the poet really intended to refer to Charlecote, in 
another county. 

Shakespeare, however, is clear and emphatic in naming Gloucester- 
shire. “I'll through Gloucestershire, and there will I visit Master 
Robert Shallow, Esq.,” quoth Falstaff. Why Shakespeare should go 
out of his way to connect Gloucestershire with Falstaff has often 
puzzled people. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his “ Critical Essay on the Second Part of King 
Henry IV.,” notices “ Falstaff passing through Gloucestershire by 
some incredible route from London to York—a divergence far too 
wide to be accounted for by his having to take up soldiers in 
counties as he went.” 

There is a notice of Fastolf in Garton’s Biographical Dictionary, 
which departs from the stereotyped lines of Oldys. The writer 
quotes from Britton’s “ Beauties,” and tells us that Fastolf married the 
widow of the man under whom he had served—“an heiress of the 
Tiblot family, whose rich estates in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire he 
seized and kept in his own possession to the prejudice of his stepson, 
who in vain sought to recover them after the death of his mother. 
Exalted by this acquisition of property,” adds Garton, “ Fastolf ob- 
tained not only the honour of knighthood, but also the order of the 
Garter.” 

I now quote from Oldys : 

The lands in Wiltshire and Yorkshire, which came to Fastolf by this 
marriage with the said lady, descended to Stephen Le Scrope, her son and heir 
(p. 135). 

Here we have no mention of Gloucestershire ; and what he does 
tell seems rather misleading.* 


1 Paston Letters, Introduction, p. Ixxxix. 
? Parkins and Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, xi. 208. 
* Charles Knight’s paper on Falstaff—but which makes no allusion to Fastolf— 
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The lights furnished by the Scrope Papers afford a curious glimpse 
of the state of society in England four hundred years ago. Mr. 
Gairdner states that at the time of Fastolf’s marriage young Scrope 
was about ten years of age, and being heir to considerable property, 
his stepfather had the management of his affairs. 


Bitterly did he complain in after years of the manner in which Sir John had 
discharged the trust. According to the unfeeling, mercenary fashion in which 
such matters were then managed, Fastolf sold his wardship to Chief Justice 
Gascoigne for 500 marks ; ‘‘through the which sale,” wrote Scrope at a later 
date, ‘‘I took sickness that kept me a thirteen or fourteen years (en)suing ; 
whereby I am disfigured in my person, and shall be whilst I live.” Gascoigne 
held this wardship for three years, and by right of it intended to marry Scrope to 
one of his own daughters ; but as the young lad’s friends thought the match 
unequal to his fortune, Fastolf bought the wardship back again. Stephen Scrope, 
however, when he grew up, was not more grateful for the redemption than for the 
original sale of his person. ‘‘ He bought me and sold me as a beast” (so he 
writes of Sir John Fastolf), ‘‘ against all right and law, to mine hurt more than 
1,000 marks.” In consequence of the stinginess of his stepfather he was obliged, 
on coming of age, to sell a manor which was part of his inheritance, and take 
service with Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in France ; by whom, according to 
his own account, he had some hope of obtaining restitution of the Lordship of 
the Isle of Man, which had belonged to his uncle the Earl of Wiltshire. But Sir 
John Fastolf got him to give up his engagement with the duke, and serve with 
himself, which he did for several years, to the satisfaction of both parties. After- 
wards, however, on some dispute arising, Scrope returned to England, when Sir 
John sent home word that he must pay for his meat and drink. To do this he 
was driven to contract a marriage which, by his own account, was not the most 
advantageous for himself ; and his stepfather, instead of showing him any com- 
passion, brought an action against him by which he was deprived of all the little 
property that his wife had brought him. 


After these revelations the praises lavished upon Fastolf sound 
somewhat strangely. 

“ All we can find in his retirement,” writes Oldys, “ being elegant, 
hospitable, and generous.” And again: “ As Fastolf’s valour made 
him a terror in war, so his humanity made him a blessing in peace.” ! 


remarks (Studies of Shakspeare, p. 178)—‘*‘ Falstaff, in his schemes on Justice 
Shallow, hugs himself in the very philosophy of roguery : ‘If the young dace be 
a bait for the old pike, I see no reason in the law of nature but I may snap at 
him.’” Mr. Knight adds—‘‘ He extracts Shallow’s money as much by his 
society as his cunning.” Happening to be at Woodchester in Gloucestershire 
last year, I found an indistinct tradition of Falstaff’s freaks floating in the locality. 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, describing Stroud, mentions that 
within two miles of it is ‘‘ the scene of Falstaff’s valourous exploits.’’ There is, I 
suppose, evidence to show that Strood in Kent is the place, but there is also a 
Stroud in Gloucester. 

* On the Feast of St. Hilary, 1408, Fastolf had married in Ireland a 
wealthy young widow, Millicent, Lady Castlecombe, daughter of Lord Tibelot, 
and relict of Sir Stephen Scrope, Fastolf pledging himself to pay her £100 a 
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Logicians may be disposed to think that all this proves too 
much. 

A perusal of Fastolf’s voluminous correspondence in the “ Pas- 
ton Letters ” exhibits him constantly working for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and not above employing questionable means to advance it. 
This was precisely the sort of cunning which Shakespeare gives to 
Falstaff. In letter 98, Fastolf writes to Parson Howys: “I pray you 
sende me word who darre be so hardy to keck agen you in my ryght. 
And say hem on my half that they shall be quyt as ferre as law and 
reason wolle. And yff they wolle not dredde, ne obey, that then 
they shall be quyt by Blackberd or Whyteberd ; that ys to say by 
God or the Devyll.” In letter 133, Sir John Fastolf urges Parson 
Howys “to labor the jury,” adding that, on this, an action may be 
founded against Dallyng, “the false harlot.” He would be, like 
Berney, rewarded for his labor if it were secretly done, and Dynne 
also. ‘“ Ye wete what I meane,” &c. In letter 154 he tells Howys— 
“ Labor to the Sheriff for the return of such panels as will speak for 
me, and not be shamed,” “ entreat the sheriff as well as you can, by 
reasonable rewards, rather than fail.” Letter 228, addressed to 
John Paston, says : ‘‘I am avertysed that, at a dinner in Norwiche, 
wher as ye and othyr jentylmen were present, that ther were certeyn 
personez which uttered scornful language of me.” Wherefore he 
urges his cousin Paston to furnish their names, “ and I shall kepe 
your information secret, aud with Godd’s grace so purvey for them, 
as they shall not all be well pleased.” 

“A man is known by his friends,” saith the adage. ‘‘ Margaret 
Paston,” observes Mr. Gairdner, “ writes about Will Lynys, that was 
with Master Fastolf, and such other as he is with him, who went 
about the country accusing men of being Scots, and only letting 
them go on payment of considerable bribes.” ! 

Once more I quote from Oldys, to whose powerful muscle I 
attribute the stamping out of old Fuller’s notion that Fastolf was the 
original of Jack Falstaff :— 


year pin-money. The Fastolfs had been previously no strangers in Ireland, 
which may account for Sir John Fastolf’s mission as Wine Butler in that country. 
There is now before me a close roll of chancery, marked ‘‘ 20, Edward II. 
No. 72,” in which the King charges the treasurers and chamberlain to deliver to 
** Nich’ Ffastolf, holding our pleas of justice in Ireland,” part of his annual fee. 
Falstaff, in the play, speaks of his pension. If search were made in Birmingham 
Tower, Dublin Castle, where Sir B. Burke holds genial sway, no doubt Fastolf’s 
pension and other belongings might be traced. Here a fine index to the Pipe 
Rolls, prepared by the late Sir W. Betham, is preserved. 
* Introduction to Paston Letters, vol. ii. p, xix. 
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Laden with the laurels he had gathered in France, he raised a new plantation 
of them in his native country, where he shone as bright in virtue as he had been 
in valour, and became as illustrious, &c. &c. 


Oldys’ memoir was written shortly before his death, and at a 
period when his perceptions were not as clear as in the days when 
he compiled the “‘ Harleian Miscellany.” His biographers inform us 
that he abandoned himself to alcoholic indulgence. Grose—himself 
no ascetic, though a most eminent antiquary—says that “the 
favourite beverage of Oldys was porter, with a glass of gin between 
each pot.” These were habits acquired under circumstances of 
which Sir John Hawkins gives us a glimpse. He states that, when 
confined in the Fleet Prison, Oldys became so enamoured of the 
company he found there, that for the rest of his life he always passed 
his evenings at a house within the Rules, with people of that class. 
The Duke of Norfolk appointed him “ Norrey King-at-Arms,” in 
recognition of a memoir he wrote of Sir Walter Raleigh. What 
must not the feelings of his Grace have been on observing, as 
Chalmers records—quoting from Grose—that “‘ at the funeral of the 
Princess Caroline, he (Oldys) was scarcely able to walk, and actually 
reeled about, with a crown on a cushion, to the great scandal of his 
brethren! He is said also to have been much addicted to low 
company.” ! 

The incident just described may be coloured ; and some might 
ask what business “ Norreys” would have had at a funeral. 

Had Oldys left descendants who might feel hurt by free allusion 
such would not here.be revived. He never married ; his relatives 
declined to recognise him, and his friend Dr. Taylor claimed to 
administer his estate on account of his being illegitimate. The late 
Mr. W. J. Thoms has shown that conflicting testimony exists as to 
who was the father of William Oldys. 

Oldys must ever claim grateful acknowledgment from all book. 
lovers. His annotated copies of Langbaine, his amazing industry, 
his readiness to help others with his lore—all entitle him to warm 
praise. He was a poet, too, and wrote the well-known Anacreontic 
lines beginning— 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I. 

Oldys as an antiquary I believe to have been quite conscientious, 
but Isaac Disraeli states that “‘the utter simplicity of his heart was 
ever open to the designing.”? May not Fastolf’s friends have given 


1 Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, vol. xxiii. p. 336. 
2 Curiosities of Literature, p. 555. Moxon, 1851. 
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Oldys such papers as tended to exalt the reputation of the old 
warrior, and to have kept back whatever told against it ? 

In nearly every cyclopzedia or biographical dictionary which one 
opens, the old familiar words of Oldys in Fastolf’s praise crop up 
unchanged. His article, from the number of times it has been 
reprinted, has gained immense circulation, and it seems well to place 
in an accessible form something in support of the opposite view, so 
that readers may be able to draw their own conclusions. 

Since the death of Oldys, in 1761, sources of information not 
then open have become available. Had this great antiquary lived to 
later times, his views might have been much modified. 

I mentioned at the outset that Shakespeare represented Prince 
Henry as in the height of his libertine courses before he was fifteen. 
I should add that Mr. Ludors, in a forgotten essay, made an 
ingenious attempt to prove that the youthful dissipation ascribed to 
Henry was without adequate grounds. Mr. Drake replied that 
“Shakespeare, had he been aware of this, would have preferred the 
popular statement from its superior aptitude for dramatic effect.” ! 
Let us hope that this early laxity, which some people think 
characterised Fastolf also, is equally capable of denial, and open to 
the same explanation. 

My remarks, like the beard of Fastolf’s captive, are “ prolix,” 
but they shall not grow longer. 

W. J. FITZPATRICK. 


' Shakespeare and his Times, vol. ii. p. 381. London, 1822. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL, LONDON, 
AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Part II. 


HE other traditicn—the one recorded by Howitt—seems to 
deserve more notice, because it is so peculiar—so little likely 
to be an invention of alatertime. Who, in later days, could or would 
ever dream of a war between London and St. Albars? I submit 
that such a legend can scarcely be the creation of some idle brain, or 
an altogether unauthorised offspring of the imagination ; I submit 
that such a legend, if historical facts and possibilities are found to 
correspond with it, really deserves respectful treatment—that such 
a legend, if we can find a time when London and St. Albans 
were at war, and if this time is a remotely distant time, quite 
out of the knowledge of the ordinary gossip or legend-monger, 
has some claim to our acceptance. 

Now, was there ever a time when London and St. Albans were at 
war? There was certainly atime when the Catuvellauns were at war 
with the Trinobants ; it was just at the time of Julius Czsar’s inva- 
sions. Now, the Catuvellauns inhabited the greater part of what is 
now Hertfordshire and the country thereabout, and their capital city 
was Verulamium, which it is quite certain is more or less identical 
with the present St. Albans—I say “more or less” because the 
British town was probably a short distance from the present town, as 
was also the Roman. On the other hand, the Trinobants inhabited 
what is now Essex, and also, there is good reason for believing, the 
eastern part of what is now Middlesex, as well as some part of Herts ; 
that is, their kingdom extended beyond the river Lea. Their chief 
town was Camulodunum, the modern Lexden, near Colchester ; but to 
them belonged also London. How naturally then might some action 
in that war between the Catuvellauns and the Trinobants, of which 
Czesar informs us, be retained in the popular memory as a battle 
between London and St. Albans! It must be allowed that we have 
here a very singular and curious correspondence between legend and 
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history. Under such circumstances the legend must not be con- 
temptuously. rejected. 

This is Howitt’s version of it :—In very early times the in- 
habitants of St. Albans, who aspired to make the town the capital of 
this part of England, finding London growing a vigorous rival, set out 
to attack and destroy it ; but the Londoners turning out, met and 
defeated their enemies of St. Albans on this spot, and this mound 
[he is speaking specially of the northern or fir-crowned barrow ; he 
does not notice the other] contains the dust of the slain.” 

This sounds absurd enough. Drossis mingled with the ore. The 
popular mind has explained an ancient fact in its own way, not under- 
standing all the circumstances of it. But if we turn to the famous 
* Commentaries on the Gallic War,” we find the fact there. ‘There was 
an antagonism between the two towns of the legend, as being leading 
cities of two rival and warring States. 

In Ceesar’s time the native tribes were suffering from the aggression 
of the Catuvellauns under their king, Cassivellaun, who was ex- 
tending his power on all sides. The Trinobants, though one of the 
stronger tribes,' had specially felt his power. Their king, Imanuence, 
had been slain in battle against him, and his son Mandubrace, driven 
into exile, had sought the camp of Cesar on the continent. In 
Ceesar’s second invasion of Britain, B.c. 54, when he marched up the 
country and crossed the Thames, probably at Cowey Stakes, near 
Shepperton (three or four miles east of Chertsey), into what is now 
Western Middlesex, the Trinobants at once submitted themselves 
and appealed to him to protect Mandubrace from the injury of Cassi- 
vellaun, and send him to them to rule and bear sway over them 
(petunt ut Mandutratium ab injuria Cassivellauni defendat atque in 
civitatem mittat qui presit impcriumque obtineat). Czesar’s inter- 
vention would seem to have secured these supplicants only a tem- 
porary respite. Their restless neighbours were soon on them again, 
and in no long time Cassivellaun’s descendants annexed the Trino- 
bantine territory, and transferred their royal seat from Verulam to 
Camulodun. One of these was he whom Shakespeare brings before 
us as Cymbeline,a name that appears on British coins struck at 
Camulodun as Cunobelin. 

In this way, then, may the tradition reported by Howitt be plausi- 
bly interpreted. But two points, which so far I have taken for 
granted, are matters of some controversy. The first relates to the 
existence of London, and the second to its Trinobantine associations, 


' Cesar, B. G. v. 20, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. — 


eee 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /udi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess | 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- | 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed; | 
and, as they are taken into the stomach | 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- | 
gestible substance, in the same degree has | 
their benefit been more immediate and | 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, | 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually prevent a cold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 











requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two, 
once or twice in a day, will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINEs. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harmneed be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess ; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time totheir meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice, 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, 


YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
Sold Everywhere, Price 13}d., 2/9, and 11. 
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THSTIMONTALS. 





ALNwicK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
years, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 


I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
relief; but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F. GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, 


CROYDON, 
16¢h September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 
I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS., 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS, 
London, 





NAzING, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong, or sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLS, 
London. 


St. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MORLEY, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN, —-I have lately been taking 
‘** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them weil known among niy parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. _ If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds, 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—TI feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NoRTON’s PILLs. 
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Has long been known for its surpris- 










ing effect in softening, improving, and 





preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


Bie TAN, PIMPLES, 
It removes + SUNBURN, It Cures » Humours, 
REDNESS. ( ERUPTIONS. 


AS A YOILELT REQUISIYLE it is unsurpassed. 
IN YHE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after | 
shaving. \} 
dl Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 94. 





STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 
HE value of this Medicine has been, largely tested in all parts of the 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 








Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of | 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the | 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived | 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the | 
words “* JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” | 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with wo EEs. 

Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, is. 14d. and 


2s. 9d. each. — 
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James Fraser, then, was the eldest of seven children, and was 
born at the village of Prestbury, in Gloucestershire, on August 18, 
1818. His father was a retired Indian merchant, who had a very 
active mind, and invested his means in the ironstone mines in the 
Forest of Dean. The investment turned out badly, and the late 
Bishop has himself told us how, when he was fourteen years of age, 
his father died a broken-hearted man. His mother was a daughter 
of Mr. John Willim, a leading solicitor at Bilston, Staffordshire. She 
was not clever, but she would have cone anything she could for her 
children. ‘A mother’s love,” said Pestalozzi, “ should be a thinking 
love,” and such was beyond question the character of Mrs. Fraser's 
affection for her children. She said, “ I cannot give those lads large 
fortunes, but by denying myself and living quietly I can give them a 
good education.” ‘The late Bishop was profoundly grateful to her for all 
the sacrifices she made on his behalf. Speaking at Keighley, six years 
before his death, he used the following striking and touching words : 
** He ventured to say that if all his brothers and sisters were alive, 
they would rise up and call their dear mother blessed for the sacri- 
fices she made that they might have careers. By God’s providence he 
had that mother still spared to him. She was now paralysed, speech- 
less and helpless; but every day, when he went into her bedroom 
and looked on her sweet face, he thought gratefully of all he owed to 
her, of what he was and what he had been enabled to do. Parents 
sometimes had false ambitions with reference to their boys and girls. 
It was a grand encouragement which the old Spartan mother gave to 
her son when she told him to remember that Sparta was his birth- 
place, and that Sparta was the country which he was bound to adorn. 
Our children should be taught that England was their birthplace ; 
that it had a great past and might have a great future.” 

Under his mother’s fostering care Fraser grew to boyhood and 
to manhood. He was a bright and clever lad. “James seems 
always to be whistling about the house,” his aunt said to a friend ; 
“and when I ask him if it is not time to begin his lessons, his 
answer is always the same, ‘ Oh, I finished them long ago!’” His 
first school was at Mount Radford, near Exeter, where he remained 
till he was fourteen. In 1832 he was sent to Bridgenorth School, 
then under Dr. Rowley ; and in 1834 his mother, wishing to give 
him every advantage possible, placed him at Shrewsbury, where he 
spent two years under Drs. Butler and Kennedy. At Bridgenorth he 
got the nickname of “ Peach,” from his blooming complexion, and 
it was there that he formed the acquaintance of the present Lord 
Lingen, Osborne Gordon, and Pulling, all of whom afterwards, like 
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himself, were highly distinguished at Oxford. The three months 
which he spent at Shrewsbury under Kennedy were, as he constantly 
declared, more valuable to him than any other six, either at school 
or at Oxford, for it was there and under Kennedy that he “ learnt 
how to read an ancient author.” 

The letters belonging to the period of his boyhood are bright and 
intelligent, but not otherwise particularly remarkable. Even when a 
boy, however, his business faculties were highly developed ; and 
when only fifteen years of age he made his will, which ran as 
follows : “I, James Fraser, late of Baring Crescent, in the County of 
Devon, but now a student at Bridgenorth School, in the County of 
Salop, being in the fifteenth year of my age, do hereby give and 
bequeath all my property of what description soever to my dearly 
beloved mother, Helen Fraser, to be made use of by her according 
to her discretion.” When he was at Shrewsbury one of his brothers 
and his only surviving sister died of scarlet fever, and on the occa- 
sion of their death he wrote a most touching and affectionate letter 
to his mother, which she always kept by her, and treasured through- 
out her long life as amongst the most precious of her possessions. 
In 1836 Fraser went to Oxford, having gained an open Scholarship 
at Lincoln College, where he enjoyed the tuition of the Rev. Richard 
Michell, the late Principal of Hertford College. In the autumn of 
1839, the last before his degree, Michell took a reading party to 
Shanklin, and Fraser, as well as Mr. J. A. Froude, was of the party. 
“ He was the lightest hearted of us all,” writes Mr. Froude. “I used 
to think him even boyish. But Michell told me after the examina- 
tion that he had done enough for ten firsts. When he stood for the 
Oriel Fellowship, I recollect observing to Church (then a tutor of 
Oriel, now Dean of St. Paul’s), ‘ that, however good a scholar he 
might be, he had no original thought.’ Church told me after the 
examination that his thought was young rather than absent. So it 
always remained.” 

His career at Oxford was a brilliant and monotonous success, so 
much so that we may say without exaggeration that there was no 
such word as “fail” to be found in his vocabulary. He read hard 
without a break from the first day when he went into residence, and 
his industry did not go unrewarded.’ He obtained the Ireland 
Scholarship in 1838; and in 1840 was elected to a Fellowship at 
Oriel, then the blue ribbon of the University. He bore his honours 
with all becoming modesty. ‘‘ You have indeed reason to be proud 
of James,” wrote his faithful friend, C. J. Sale, to his mother, when 
the announcement of his election to the Oriel Fellowship was made— 
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“ you have indeed reason to be proud of James, as it has never been 
my lot to see any young man bear his numerous honours in a 
manner so humble and free from arrogance. I can only add my 
sincere prayer for his success through life, and with pleasure antici- 
pate that it will equal, as it cannot surpass, that which he has already 
so nobly earned for himself.” 

From 1840 to 1847 Fraser was a Fellow of Oriel, and during a 
portion of that time (1842 to 1847) he was tutor. Mr. Hughes’s 
narrative of this period is specially valuable and interesting, he him- 
self having been one of Fraser’s pupils at the time. It was, indeed, no 
small distinction to be a member of a common room to which 
Whately and Arnold and Keble and, above all, Newman, had 
belonged, or did still belong. It might be but rarely that they were 
seen in hall, but their influence was strong, not only in the College, 
but throughout the University. The battle that still raged around 
Tract XC. possessed an interest for Provost and Fellows that the 
ordinary routine work of the College could not claim. But Fraser, 
if we are to believe the testimony of his contemporaries, like 
Gallio, cared for none of these things. ‘He rather represented,” 
writes Matthew Arnold, “ the high-and-dry Church in common room 
with an admixture of the world—so far, at least, as pleasure in riding 
and sport may be called worldly ; of the ascetic and speculative 
side nothing.” But the secession of Dr. Newman to the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1845 set him a-thinking, and he wrote thus to his 
mother on the subject :—‘ When a man of Newman’s surpassing 
intellect and unquestioned holiness, self-denial, and piety—in which 
respects I have never yet seen any man worthy to be put in com- 
parison with him (except perhaps Dr, Pusey)—when a man whose 
very presence—even his silent presence—casts a mysterious influence 
for good on all around him, feels what he deems an imperative call 
to leave that Church in which he was baptised, and of which he has 
been a minister, I think that those who feel most satisfied and confi- 
dent of their position may well suspect that there are some serious 
deficiencies in a system in which the aspirations of such a spirit as 
his could meet with no corresponding voice and find no sympathetic 
aid. I confess I cannot myself understand his feelings or compre- 
hend the cogency of the motives which have actuated him. I find in 
my own case very few things that I should wish altered in the liturgy 
or teaching of our Church, though many difficulties in the practical 
working of her system arising from her connexion with the State. 
But still I feel that one so below Mr. Newman in all those spiritual 
graces and intellectual gifts, as I too deeply feel myself to be, is quite 
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incompetent to pass judgment on his act. His departure from 
among us is much felt—even by those who differed from his views— 
where his urbanity and manners, no less than his exalted intellect 
and eminent piety, had much endeared him. There may be a few 
who are foolish or short-sighted, or malicious enough, to rejoice at it, 
but Iam happy to say they are but few. The general feeling is one of 
deep regret, not unaccompanied by anxious queries, ‘What is to 
become of the Church of England ?’” 

When Fraser penned these lines he little thought that in far-off 
future years it would fall to his lot, as the bishop of a large and 
populous diocese, to strengthen the hold of the Church of England 
on the hearts and affections of the people. Even then, however, his 
tutorship was drawing to a close, and it seems probable that he 
abandoned it without any very profound regrets. Indeed,the real truth 
is that Fraser ripened slowly, and it was only during the later portion 
of his life that he found himself immersed in precisely the kind 
of work for which his genius was best adapted. The undergraduates 
of 1840-47, as is the nature of undergraduates as a class, were wholly 
given up to athletics. They were consequently very little addicted 
to hard reading, or indeed to intellectual labour of any kind. The 
impression that Fraser produced upon them was, especially at first, 
distinctly unfavourable. In the lecture room, we are told, he was 
shy and embarrassed. “He often blushed when a question was 
asked, and found great difficulty in coming down to the average 
level of his pupils.” In his early undergraduate days he saw little or 
no society. Being economical and anxious to spare his mother all 
unnecessary expense, he gave no parties and went to none. His 
social instincts, however, were strong, and he was greatly liked by all 
who knew him intimately. “ Weall used to have the greatest pleasure 
in his joyous society,” writes T. Lonsdale, son of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield, “and well can those who are left remember his bright face 
and hearty manner, his good temper and lovable disposition. One 
of his oldest friends used to say that an utter want of affectation was 
his distinguishing characteristic ; another, that it was lovableness; 
another, transparent sincerity. He was indeed ‘ pellucidior vitro.’ It 
struck me that all he did was done with wonderful ease, as if it all 
came to him by instinct rather than effort ; while doing it he always 
seemed so happy and ready to turn to other things.” Such being 
the character of the man, it follows of necessity that the more he was 
known the better he was liked. One special trait that won for him 
favour with the undergraduates as they came to be better acquainted 
with him was his love of hunting and his fondness for horses. But 
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a serious change was about to come over his way of life. He 
decided to become a clergyman, and with characteristic resolution 
determined forthwith to give up sport. Giving himself a short 
season in Leicestershire, the shire of shires, he saw his last run, 
and was consequently able to reassure the Nonconformist smith 
of his first cure, when he expressed a hope that “the new rector 
was no hunting parson.” The die was now cast. Fraser was 
ordained deacon on the Saturday before Christmas Day, 1846, and 
priest on Trinity Sunday, 1847. In July of the latter year he 
became rector of the little village of Cholderton, and bade a final 
adieu to Oxford. How often, in looking back on our earlier years, 
do we echo Carlyle’s pathetic words! “ Those nights and days are 
‘with the days beyond the Flood,’ we shall not see them more.” 
With Fraser it was otherwise. He indulged in no fond and futile 
regrets. He “looked not mournfully into the past,” but “ went 
forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear and with a manly 
heart.” 

We come now to the second period of Fraser’s life, which 
embraces the twenty-three years during which he filled the office of 
a parish priest. The first thirteen years of this period were spent 
at Cholderton, on the Marlborough Downs; the last ten at Ufton 
Nervet, in Berkshire, which, lixe Cholderton, was a living in the gift 
of Oriel College. The sphere of the future bishop’s labours was, it 
must be confessed, of an extremely restricted character. The tiny 
village of Cholderton consisted of some thirty-five houses, with a 
population of 175 inhabitants, whilst the population of Ufton only 
numbered some 400 souls. If, however, Fraser’s opportunities of 
usefulness were comparatively few, he was thorough in everything 
that he did. He knew not only every man, woman, and child in his 
parish, but, as he himself said, every cottager’s pig. Upright and 
downright was the motto of his life. Rightly regarded, these twenty- 
three years, spent for the most part in quiet and seclusion in remote 
country districts, were a fitting preparation for his after life. It was 
then that the good seed was sown which was destined after many 
years to bring forth such a magnificent harvest. A countryman of 
Scott once very pithily observed of his early rambles on the Borders, 
** He was makin’ himsell a’ the time, but he didn’t ken, maybe, what 
he was about till years had passed. At first he thought of little, I 
dare say, but the queerness and the fun.” So it was with Fraser 
during those twenty-three years of retirement. He was a bishop in 
the making, though he knew it not. 

Soon after Fraser left Oxford he and his family were doomed to 
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suffer yet another bereavement in the death of his youngest brother, 
Bruce. “The dear sufferer,” he wrote shortly after his death, “is 
now relieved from all further worldly cares or pains. . . . So imper- 
ceptibly did his spirit pass away that those who were watching by his 
couch could with difficulty tell when it was that he ceased to breathe. 
He is gone, we may well trust, to a better and more abiding home. 
So pure and innocent was he in his life, so guileless in all his ways, 
so affectionate and simple-minded, that we may, I trust without pre- 
sumption, console ourselves with the hope that his gentle spirit is 
now at rest, peacefully awaiting a blessed resurrection at the last 
day.” To him and to his brother John, who had died seven years 
before in India, he determined to erect two memorial windows in the 
new church at Cholderton; and when his aunt Lucy objected, on the 
strange ground of “ profanation,” he replied with unanswerable 
force, “ It was surely intended that we should be actuated, though 
only in the second place, by human motives. Else why were our 
affections given us?” 

In the building of the new church and school, to which Fraser 
contributed with lavish generosity, the great stumblingblock in the 
way was the squire, Mr. Paxton, who seems to have been a gentleman 
that entertained a sufficiently high opinion of his own importance, 
and who was constantly raising all manner of ludicrous objections. 
He was determined, he said, not to have anyone sitting behind him 
who “could breathe on his back ;” and though he would not be 
peremptory about a square pew, a door was a sine gud non. How- 
ever, even the squire was pacified at last, and great were the re- 
joicings when the buildings were completed. 

But Fraser, much as he was interested in his parish work, did not 
allow it to absorb the whole of his time and attention. From first to 
last he took an intelligent interest in public affairs. The dinner at 
the Reform Club to Sir Charles Napier, on the occasion of his sailing 
in command of the Baltic Fleet, seemed to him, as it must surely have 
seemed to all sensible people, to be most improper in every way, while 
the maladministration in the public services aroused the righteous 
indignation of his soul. Writing to his predecessor at Cholderton, 
the Rev. T. Mozley, then a leader writer for the Zimes, he said: “I 
really think we must look to you men of the Zmes—for our so-called 
statesmen seem utterly incompetent to the task—to recast our home 
government, and reform our military and naval establishments. Can 
anything be so sickening as the system of appointments to offices of 
the highest trust in both departments, in spite of past warnings, 
which is at this very moment going on?..., I do wish, dear 
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Mozley, you would turn your powerful pen in this direction, and 
teach the men in office what sort of a government the nation will 
expect at their hands..... The mass of the people want to be 
taught higher political principles ; to be taught, too, the solemn 
nature of the trust they hold. I don’t wish to see violent articles 
written against the aristocracy, whom I believe to be an integral 
element in our national prosperity, and in whom I believe the fire of 
patriotism burns as brightly as in any other class of the Queen’s 
subjects ; but I do wish to see that small clique of great families 
broken up, who seem to consider they have a monopoly of power in 
their hands, and on whom the same eternal changes are rung when- 
ever a new Cabinet has to be formed.” 

But it was not merely as a spectator at a distance that Fraser was 
called upon to form and to express opinions on public affairs. In 
1858 he was appointed an assistant commissioner to inquire into 
the elementary education of agricultural districts; and his report 
‘‘remains,” says Mr. Hughes, himself no mean authority on such a 
question, “a superb, I had almost said a unique, piece of work, a 
model of masterly analysis, and careful, well-supported, and well- 
reasoned suggestion.” From the date of its publication in 1861, 
Sub-Commissioner Fraser became an acknowledged authority with 
all who took an interest in the vitally important question of popular 
education. In 1865 he was offered and accepted the post of Com- 
missioner to inquire into and report on the elementary and other 
schools in the United States; and two years later he became a 
member of the Commission on the Employment of Children, Young 
Persons, and Women in Agriculture. Many of the recommendations 
on the subject of education, which he felt it to be his duty to make, 
were considered at the time to be extreme and revolutionary, but they 
have long since been embodied in the practical legislation of the 
country. He was in favour of payment by results; a modified con- 
science clause; inspectors penetrating into every parish; a rate 
where voluntary effort had proved itself utterly apathetic or power- 
less. 

And now the time was at hand when another and a final change 
was to be made in the method of his life. He was not naturally 
ambitious, but whatever his hand found to do he did with all his might. 
Writing to his friend Mozley on his forty-fourth birthday, from the 
peaceful seclusion of Ufton, where his remains have since been laid 
to rest, he said: “As to what you say about place-hunting clergy, 
I subscribe to every word. Nothing is more sickening than the 
attempt of the so-called working clergy to obtrude their work and 
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their merits on the notice of the world. For my part, fallentis 
semita vite always had most charms for me. What my destiny may 
be I know not, nor care; I only know I am contented now ; and, 
for myself, desire no change.” But when the call came he was 
ready to obey, and he who had expressed a desire to see a great 
effort made to really popularise the Church and education was himself 
to have the opportunity and the privilege of making that effort, 
and of making it with signal and conspicuous success. 

On January 3, 1870, Mr. Gladstone offered Fraser the bishopric 
of Manchester. The following are the terms in which the Prime 
Minister’s letter was couched :— 

DEAR Mr. FRASER,—I write to place the see of Manchester at your disposal. 
I will not enumerate the long list of qualifications, over and above entire 
devotedness to the sacred calling, for which I earnestly seek in the selection of 
any name to submit to Her Majesty with reference to any vacant bishopric. But 
I must say, with perfect truth, that it is with reference to qualifications only 
that I make the present overture. As respects the particular see, it is your 
interest in and mastery of the question of public education which has led me 
to believe you might perform at Manchester, with reference to that question, 
a most important work for the Church and for the country. Manchester is the 
centre of the modern life of the country. I cannot exaggerate the importance of 
the see, or the weight and force of the demands it will make on the energies of a 
bishop, and on his spirit of self-sacrifice. You will, 1 hope, not recoil from them, 
and I trust that strength to meet them all will be given you in abundance. 

Believe me, 


Faithfully yours, 
W. E. G. 


How, after consulting his friends, Fraser decided to undertake the 
heavy and responsible task that it was sought to impose upon him, 
and how for fifteen years he laboured throughout the length and 
breadth of the diocese of Manchester, as few men have ever laboured 
before, is known to all the world. “I hope I shall always be straight- 
forward,” were his farewell words to his old friend Sale, when starting 
for his new work; and thorough honesty, manliness, and straight- 
forwardness characterised every action of his later, no less than of 
his earlier life. “There be plenty of Clerks and Bishops,” writes 
Fuller, “who, out of their gowns, would turn their backs on no man.” 
In Fraser’s case elevation to the episcopal bench wrought no change 
for the worse in his character. The man was not lost in the bishop. 
He threw himself at once on the heart of the whole diocese, of the laity 
as well as of the clergy, of those who differed from the Church as well as 
of those who conformed to her. The great function of Christianity he 
held to be to elevate man in his social condition. There was, he said, 
a soft place somewhere in every man’s heart, and he made it his busi- 
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ness to find it. Whilst he admitted the necessity of dogma, he always 
wished to narrow rather than to extend its field, and he regarded it 
as an evil day when the Church added to the Apostles’ Creed 
“ curious reticulations of faith.” On his first appearance in Convoca- 
tion he boldly advocated the disuse of the Athanasian Creed in the 
Church services, and in doing so made the following interesting 
reference to his own experience in the matter. “ For thirteen years 
of my ministerial life,” he said, “I had charge of a rural parish of 
200 souls. The one intelligent man in my congregation was the 
squire. Whenever I stood up to recite the Athanasian Creed in his 
presence he did what Archdeacon Churton told us George III. used 
to do—he sat down at once, closing his Prayer-book with an angry 
slam.” It was doubtless in allusion to such downright outspoken- 
ness as this that Dean Stanley admiringly exclaimed, “ Well, you do 
verge on the imprudent more than any man I know.” 

But the bent of the Bishop’s mind was practical, not speculative. 
As Carlyle wrote of Schiller, so we may say of him :—“ Abstracted 
from the contemplation of himself, his eye was turned upon the 
objects of his labour, and he pursued them with the eagerness, the 
entireness, the spontaneous sincerity of a boy pursuing sport.” 
Wherever he felt that he could be of service he was ready and anxious 
to go. So much was this the case, that his critics were in the habit 
of informing him that his forte was omnipresence and his foible 
omniscience. But he had his answer ready at hand. A dignified 
neutrality, he said, was not his attitude on any question he thought 
important ; and whenever a clergyman came to him and said that 
he was labouring in a poor parish, with a heavy balance against him, 
and that if he (the Bishop) would go and preach it would be worth 
430 or £40 to him, he felt he could only answer, “If I am disengaged, 
I will go.” 

That one who spoke so often, and in so perfectly free and uncon- 
strained a fashion, should say many things that were likely to pro- 
voke comment and criticism was only to be expected; and the 
wonder really is that there was, after all, so very little in his sermons 
and speeches to which exception could legitimately be taken. Still, 
it may perhaps be permissible to point out that even he does not 
appear to have been able entirely to divest himself of an air of supe- 
riority and condescension when referring to persons outside the pale 
of the Established Church; and as regards the all-important question 
of the position and functions of women in society, he seems never 
to have got beyond the view to which Pericles gave expression 
when he said, “That woman discharges her duty best who is least 
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talked about, for good or evil, amongst men.” On this latter point, 
however, we shall probably be disposed to pardon him when we call 
to mind that he has himself described his wife as “his best assistant 
in his daily labours, and the greatest blessing of his life.” In politics 
the Bishop was a Liberal, and, unlike many professing Liberals, 
both lay and clerical, he was a hater of war. 

The constant and incessant strain to which his mode of life sub- 
jected him could not but tell at length even upon his vigorous con- 
stitution, and it is not in any way surprising that, at times, the 
longing for rest was well-nigh irresistible, and that he more than once 
expressed a desire to resign his see, and to go back to his people 
at Upton. But it was not soto be. He died, as he had lived, in 
harness. “Lancashire people,” he often used to say, ‘‘are worth 
working for—are worth being spent for,” and he spent himself in 
their service. On October 22, 1885, he died from a clot of blood on 
the heart. 

“There is something melancholy in the thought that the world 
cannot long enjoy the light of such a mind. But the cup goes round, 
and who so artful as to put it by?” 
WILLIAM SUMMERS. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN BURMA. 


HE Burman holds that his very name is conclusive proof ot 

his celestial origin, in that it implies that he is a descendant 
of the holy Brahmas, who were tempted to leave their heavenly 
abodes and to take up their residence in this world. With such 
glorious antecedents, he naturally considers himself infinitely superior 
to all other mortals. Yet, in spite of what matter-of-fact Western 
theologists may say to the contrary, he knows that by the inexor- 
able fiat of Budhist law, he cannot claim to be more than a mere 
animal, unless he submits to the ordeal of Budhist baptism, which 
entails shaving the head, abandoning the world, donning the mendi- 
cant’s dress, and becoming a monk—even if it be only for twenty- 
four hours. 

The Burmese woman is also aware, alas! that by the canons of 
the same code, her sex alone offers an insuperable barrier to her 
attaining this exalted state of humanity. They tell her, with uncom- 
promising plainness, that her only hope of salvation is that, by great 
piety in this life, she may become a man in the next transmigration, 
and, as such, joining the privileged ranks of the yeliow-robed fra- 
ternity, become a candidate for baptism. 

The greatest event in the career of a Budhist youth is when he 
enters a monastery as a probationer for the priesthood; though 
some irreverent lads have a notion that the occasion of having a pair 
of inexpressibles tattooed on their persons—a mark of manhood— 
is a far more notable episode. The ceremony known as WVatwin 
Mengala, or ear-boring, is the great red-letter day in the Burmese 
girl’s almanac, It is quite as important an incident in her career as 
putting on the yellow robe or being tattooed is to her brother. 
Though not claiming the religious character pertaining to Budhist 
baptism, it is her nearest equivalent thereof, and is an event of such 
importance that all relatives and friends are bound to put in an 
appearance when summoned to the festival held in honour of the 
occasion, conventional excuses for absence being adjudged almost 
tantamount to insult. 
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When the English young lady is presented at Court, or the first 
time appears at a public ball, all the world knows she has been 
launched into society, or “ come out,” as the saying is; so, in the 
case of the Burmese maiden of high or low degree, the ear-boring 
ceremonial proves conclusively that she is no longer a child. She 
now puts away her dolls and other playthings, and only surreptitiously 
sucks the sweeties or chews the sugar-cane, in which her soul 
delighted before ; while in society she assumes a gravity of de- 
meanour beyond her years—befitting, she imagines, her new condi- 
tion. ‘“ Nothing,” says Shway Yeo, “like getting the ears bored to 
set a girl thinking about the wave of the hair that falls down in lap- 
pets by her ears, or the best recipe for the fragrant straw-coloured tha- 
nakah, with which she tints her face and charms half the senses of the 
gallants. . . . In a word, the Matwin Menga/a transforms the girl in- 
to a woman, just as much as admission to the monastery makes the boy 
aman. This is her baptism, and is the distinctive mark of her race.” ! 
After this she frequently holds levées to which all her bachelor friends 
have the entrée. Some three hours or so after the shades of eve have 
fallen, or at what is popularly known as “ bachelor’s roving time,” she 
may be seen arrayed in all her very best, with her jetty locks orna- 
mented by a single orchid or other flower coquettishly arranged 
therein, and her little oil lamp properly trimmed and lighted—seated 
either alone or with one or two girl friends, in the verandah of her 
home, after the elders have retired or gone to bed. In the mean time, 
the various youths of her acquaintance who may be sauntering about 
know by the glimmer of her lamp-signal that they are welcome to im- 
prove the occasion if they can ; for Burmese etiquette forbids lonely 
walks, or other pronounced ways for effecting this object, in vogue with 
Western lovers. ‘The Burmese maiden, so far as this custom is con- 
cerned, has as much latitude given her as Transatlantic fashion 
awards to the American belle and her admirers, and, if rumour be 
consistent, repays the confidence placed in her by an equally strict 
attention to decorum. Amorous swains are fully aware that they run 
the risk of being taken up by the police if they happen to be abroad 
at night-time without being able to give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves. But it would be a very hard-hearted constable indeed who 
would “run in” a youth reasonably supposed to be abroad on 
courting thoughts intent. 

Those who hold marriage to be a sacrament are scandalised at 
the free and easy notions held by the Burmese on the subject. With 
them it is a simple contract, having nothing of a religious character 

» The Burman, by Shway Yeo. London, 1882. 
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about it. The fact of both appearing together in public at a bridal 
feast given by the bridegroom and his parents, has even superseded 
the traditionally simple ordeal of eating out of the same dish, which, 
being tantamount to the irrevocable “I will” in the marriage service 
of the Church of England, is as binding with them as having the 
knot tied by a bishop, or the agreement ratified by a marriage 
registrar, with us. 

A system of morality which recognises marriage as an arrangement 
terminable at will by either party is confessedly of a base type. 
The actual ceremony is a humdrum affair, but its subsequent 
development, as expressed by the boisterous conduct of youths on 
the occasion of the beginning of the honeymoon, is decidedly of a 
more pronounced character. We throw rice and old slippers after 
the happy pair when they start on their first journey together, while 
they adopt a very objectionable equivalent to this harmless custom. 
For on the night of the wedding, a number of young bachelors 
are accustomed to surround the house occupied by the newly-married 
couple, and, unless bought off by the payment of blackmail, pelt the 
thatched or wooden shingled roof with stones, brickbats, and other 
missiles, which causes a din that would awake the Seven Sleepers, 
and occasionally does injury to the inmates. We have ever been under 
the impression that the practice was a senseless and impudent system 
of extortion. But Shway Yeo (Mr. Scott), in his very interesting 
book, “The Burman,” declares the learned in Burmese folk-lore 
assign it a much more romantic origin. These authorities assert, 
he tells us, that nine Celestial beings, called Brahmas, already 
referred to, elected to remain on earth, instead of returning to their 
abode in heavenly regions; and owing to contenting themselves 
with earthly food, instead of celestial manna, degenerated from their 
pristine angelic forms, and, taking the shape of mortals, five became 
men and four women. “ The fifth man naturally resented being left 
compulsorily single, and pelted the happy couples with stones on 
their marriage night. Sympathy with the feelings of this archetypal 
bachelor has perpetuated the stone-throwing by the Loo-byos 
(bachelors) down to the present day.” ! 

Though there was no provision for divorce according to the Hindu 
creed from which Budhism revolted, it is an exceedingly simple affair 
under the reformed religion, especially when both sides deem this result 
inevitable. In other cases it is restricted by the very elaborate 
provisions of the Civil Code, respecting the division of property. 


1 The Burman, by Shway Yeo. London, 1882. 
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According to the laws of Menoo,!' the property possessed by husband 
and wife on marriage, that earned by either or both, after marriage, 
by ingenuity and skill, as well as any gifts they may have received 
from the king, are shared equally, if the quotas contributed by each 
are equal. If either should have been the sole bread-winner, he or 
she takes two-thirds and the other one-third. The clothes and 
ornaments of both are also valued, and a similar system of give and 
take adopted, while the debts incurred during cohabitation are shared 
equally. If there be male children by the marriage, the man takes 
them; if female children, the woman. When one or other desires to 
separate, and the wish is not reciprocated, while no fault can be 
attributed to either further than the fact of their destinies not having 
been cast together, the former can only retain royal gifts and a 
single suit of clothes, while the latter is entitled to the rest of the 
property. Ifthe person wanting a divorce has no property, he or she 
must give the other the price of his or her body, or, in other words, pay 
damages. Either husband or wife can claim a divorce if certain indis- 
cretions enumerated in the Code are proved against the other; and in 
some cases the wife can not only take the whole of the joint property, but 
has also the privilege, if she pleases, of turning her husband out of 
doors with but a single garment to cover his nakedness. So that in 
Burma the weaker vessel has ample protection under the -law. 
Anomalous as it may seem, however, family affection is as pronounced 
and the ties of consanguinity are as much respected among the 
Burmese as is the case in countries where divorce is more difficult. 
Certainly in no other lands do the women identify themselves so 
fully in all that concerns their husbands ; and, incongruous as it may 
appear, the wife of a Burmese magistrate, police officer, tax collector, 
merchant, and so forth, in the good man’s absence, not only accepts 
and acts on his responsibility, but, what is more extraordinary, the 
people most affected by this eccentricity accept the position without 
murmur and as a matter of course. This apparent anomaly is 
accounted for by the fact that the social, religious, and national life of 
the Burmese is based on the grand precepts handed down to them 
by the illustrious founder of their religion, long before the birth of 
Christianity. Of these, not the least prominent are self-denial and 
faithfulness to the marriage tie. ‘The sage Menoo, while making due 
allowances for the weakness of human nature, and affording relief to 
the victims of unhappy and ill-assorted unions, strongly insists on the 
religious obligations of marriage. He tells us that wives may be 
divided into seven classes ; namely, “a wife like a mother, a wife like 
1 Richardson’s Laws of Menoo. Maulmain, 1847. 
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a slave, a wife like a sister, a wife like a friend, a wife like a master, 
a wife like a thief, and a wife like an enemy.” Of these he further 
explains, the first four “ ought not to be put away by any man, but 
should be lived with for life ;” the remaining three, “even if they have 
borne ten children, may be put away, they need not be lived with for 
one day ; and of the seven, the wife like a slave, if she pray to be a 
man in the next life, will not be disappointed, her prayer will be 
fulfilled, and before others she will obtain Neyban”—Nirvana! A 
woman, he further warns us, is prone to sin in six different ways; 
namely, “ drinking intoxicating liquors, keeping bad company, paying 
no attention to her husband’s requests, eating before her husband is 
satisfied, having unlawful habits, and gadding about from one house 
to another.” A husband “wise and capable of reflection,” he also 
says, should not only be on his guard against being the victim of 
these feminine weaknesses, but should also warn his wife lest she 
succumb thereto. 

Long before we ever dreamt of instructing the masses in Great 
Britain, a system of secular and religious education obtained in 
Burma, which from old association’s sake was endeared to the people, 
and entwined itself with their national life. Monastery schools 
existed in almost every village. To these custom and religion de- 
manded that every boy should go, in order that he might receive 
gratis a rudimentary education in the “three R’s,” as well as in the 
tenets of his religion. Girls, however, were denied this privilege. 
They had the option, it is true, of attending lay schools which favoured 
the curriculum adopted in the monastic institutions, but this boon 
was taken advantage of but sparingly. Practically, therefore, so far 
as the elementary education of males is concerned, Burma compares 
favourably with Western countries, while that of females is decidedly 
backward. 

Owing to the interest taken in the instruction of girls and women 
by missionaries of all denominations, and the hearty encouragement 
and support accorded thereto by Government, it has made consider- 
able progress under British rule. It must necessarily, however, be a 
plant of slow growth. Time must elapse before the fossilised notion 
of its inutility can be exploded, and women brought to value learning 
for its own sake. Girls very early develop the trading talent for 
which their mothers are proverbial, and those of the poorer class are 
utilised in this way long before boys exhibit a speciality for anything 
more practical for making their way in the world than football or 
nine-pins. They cannot, in defiance of public opinion as it now 
exists, and in the absence for a demand for female labour, compete 
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successfully for clerkships or other employments for which males now 
enjoy the monopoly. Hence they deem there is no need that they 
should qualify therefor ; consequently their brothers distance them 
in purely literary efforts, though the girls more than hold their own 
in all that concerns the ordinary affairs of life. Barring the utilitarian 
view, there is absolutely no prejudice against the education of 
women, so we may hope that the impetus already given thereto will 
be productive of the happiest results. 

Important as the subject of their mental culture undoubtedly is, 
attention to the physical well-being of actual and possible mothers, in 
a country whose chief want is population, is a far more imperative 
duty. The exquisite suffering which at childbirth is the natural 
heritage of women, is intensely aggravated at a critical time in their 
lives by the barbarous practice prevalent in Burma, whereby the 
patient is subject to torture by fire for seven days, and drenched 
with drastic and powerfully scented drinks, with the professed 
object of eliminating noxious humours, but resulting in prematurely 
aging the victim. The custom is universal in Upper Burma, 
as well as in out-of-the-way places in our older possessions us 
yet unaffected by Western civilisation, but is happily becoming 
obsolete in the larger towns, under the influence of the example of 
women belonging to other nationalities. 

The National Association for supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India, so successfully inaugurated by the Countess of 
Dufferin, kas a most promising field for its operations in Burma, 
where exist none of the caste prejudices which in India are often 
so fatal to schemes intended to ameliorate the condition of the 
natives. Lady Dufferin’s reflections on what obtains in India, and 
her remedy therefor, might, mutatis mutandis, be applied to Farther 
India. “I found,” she remarks, “that even in cases where Nature, 
if left to herself, would be the best doctor, the ignorant practice of 
the so-called midwife led to infinite mischief, and might often be 
characterised as abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, that if 
only the people of India could be made to realise that their women 
have to bear more than their necessary share of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men of this country and with the women of 
other nationalities to relieve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
surely the men would put their shoulders to the wheel, and would 
determine that the wives and mothers, and sisters and daughters, 
dependent upon them, should in time of sickness and pain have 
every relief that human skill and tender nursing can afford them.”! 

1 Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1886. 
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This appeal will assuredly not fall on barren ground so far as Burma 
is concerned ; and if the scheme be properly brought home to the 
comprehension of its eminently charitable people, they will not be 
found wanting when a practical answer is required thereto. 

Though, theoretically, the Burmese woman is inferior to her male 
prototype as regards progress towards Nirvana, Neh-ban, or Ever- 
lasting Rest, to which all good Budhists aspire, practically she is his 
equal in everything connected with present mundane affairs. She 
enjoys an incomparably higher position than do women of other 
Eastern countries, and vies even with her Western sisters in this 
respect, inasmuch as she has voluntarily conceded to her, by custom 
as well as by law, all that is clamoured for by the most zealous advo- 
cates of women’s rights. Her status, in fact, is precisely similar 
to that of the Hindu woman in the heroic days of Indian history, 
before that great blight on Hindu national life, in the shape of the 
enforced exclusion of women, referred to by Sir Lepel Griffin,' was 
caused by Muhammadan oppression after the conquest of India. 
There was then, as there is now in Burma, perfect freedom between 
the sexes, and the influence of women was as powerful as it is now 
weak, 

An unbending policy of non-interference with the religions of the 
people of India has, to the lasting and ineffable reproach of the 
British Government, entailed intolerable misery and humiliation on 
many millions of Hindu women. Amid the plaudits of Christendom, 
it abolished the diabolical practices of female infanticide and self- 
immolation of widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands, after 
having been—in slavish adherence to this policy —for several decades, 
accessories, before and after the fact, to many murders. But it still 
permits infant marriages, which are the cause of untold misery in 
India, and consigns to a living death of infamous slavery the unfor- 
tunate widows it has rescued by its well-intentioned, but, in a Hindu 
sense, abortive philanthropy. When the scandal of condoning such 
a demoniacal practice as Suttee became so pronounced that its 
suppression in the interests of ordinary morality was admitted as a 
foregone conclusion by those charged with the administration of the 
country, many learned and complaisant Pundits were found capable 
of proving that this course was justifiable according to Hindu law. 
So if infant marriages were declared unlawful, and adequate relief 
and protection afforded to Hindu widows, equally learned and 
equally accommodating Pundits would doubtless be forthcoming, 
and able to quote precedents in favour of the new departure. 

1 Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1886. 
VOL, CCLXII, NO, 1877. LL 
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In dealing with the women of Burma, fortunately, we are not, 
as was the case with Hindu women, obliged to carry out legacies 
devised by the cruelty or the heartlessness of man. We possess a 
tabula rasa in this respect, and it will be greatly to our discredit if 
we do not prove ourselves equal to the occasion. Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of the Government we have supplanted, 
or the faults of our fellow-subjects, unsympathetic treatment of 
women was certainly not one of them. Let us hope, therefore, that 
not only may we possess as blameless a record, but also that we may 
do our duty by the genial women of Burma, so as to fit them for the 
high position to which their virtues, their natural genius, their clever- 
ness, and their many other admirable qualities entitle them. 


A, R. MACMAHON, 
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THE HERMIT OF MARLOW: 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF REFORM. 


N the year 1817, just before Shelley left his native land to return 
| no more, the wretchedness and unrest of the lower classes in 
England had taken a form sufficiently marked to be the occasion of 
grave disquietude on the part of the Government and the privileged 
and predatory classes; while, to the liberal-minded and tender- 
hearted, the need for some alleviation of a general kind for the wide- 
spread misery and oppression was fast becoming more and more 
visibly urgent. To make matters worse, the year 1816 had been a 
bad year for the farmers. There were countless mechanics and 
labourers who had been thrown out of work in consequence of the 
introduction of machinery and the already growing power of foreign 
nations to compete with us in trade and manufacture. Then, as 
now, there were plenty of demagogues engaged in stirring up the 
people to rash action ; and then, as of now, there were Government 
spies who earned a good living by mixing with the disaffected, 
inciting them to acts and utterances which could be construed into 
sedition or treason, and then betraying their poor dupes to the gaol 
or even the gallows. The people were practically unrepresented in 
Parliament, and were to a great extent at the mercy of those who 
had no mercy, the shameful Liverpool administration—Castlereagh, 
Sidmouth, Eldon, and Company. Moreover, in the previous year, 
1816, the working classes, ignorant though honest in the main, had 
been sufficiently rash and tumultuous in their agitations for reform 
to create a strong feeling against them in the great and powerful 
middle class ; and the last complete year which Shelley passed in 
his own country was marked by a positive decline of the cause of 
reform. It is true the people had still their staunch and hardy 
advocates of several kinds and degrees. Major Cartwright and Sir 
Francis Burdett and the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird were their 
strong and bold supporters among public men; William Cobbett 
and William Hone were performing rough literary labour in the 
popular cause ; Leigh Hunt, whose nature fitted him better for the 
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purlieus of dilettantedom, had thrown himself into the hurly-burly of 
the same cause, and was doing good work in the Zxaminer; and 
there was altogether a goodly and growing “cloud of witnesses ” for 
the rights of the people. And yet, when Shelley passed his latest 
Christmas at an English fireside, the year was closing in utter blank- 
ness as to any public good which had been accomplished. The 
Reform meetings and petitions had for the moment failed; an 
attempted interference with the legal robbery carried on by the 
holding of sinecures had ended in smoke ; and the popular cause 
was for the moment as a stream returning towards its source. 

It may possibly have been a perception of this retrograde tendency 
in the politics of his country that called into fresh and strengthened 
activity the reforming spirit of Shelley, and goaded him not merely to 
produce the two essays in concrete politics which mark the year 1817, 
but also to compose his largest work, that daring “ Laon and Cythna,” 
whereby he hoped to awaken the better classes of his countrymen 
and countrywomen from their apathy, and startle them into a moral 
and intellectual fermentation calculated to bring about reform in all 
departments, radical, sweeping, and conclusive. But I think he can 
hardly have perceived the retrogression so early as February, when 
the Reform pamphlet, always to be associated with Great Marlow, 
was probably written, for at that time the great crusade that was 
going on in the early part of the year—the crusade of the Reform 
meetings held by influential people, and numberless petitions for 
reform addressed to the House of Commons—had not yet failed of 
its object. I think he must have been urged to issue this particular 
pamphlet by a wise perception that some of the most prominent 
reformers were asking not only what it was next to impossible to 
grant, but what the people were not ripe to exercise—universal 
suffrage. It was certainly not that he had nothing particular to do 
just then, no urgent personal cares to occupy him, no members of 
his own more intimate circle claiming help and active sympathy, no 
dreadful memories of recent events to harass him, and no impending 
disasters to struggle against. On the contrary, the year 1816 had 
not only seen the death of Harriett Shelley and Fanny Godwin 
by suicide, incidents unspeakably harrowing to him ; not only did 
the close of that year witness the beginning of his troubles about 
Harriett’s children, but the fiery planet Byron had come into the 
Shelleyan sphere, and left him with the charge of Claire Clairmont, 
about to become the mother of Allegra Byron ; while Godwin, Leigh 
Hunt, and Peacock, with their “large claims of general justice,” were 


never far off. 
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During the first two months of 1817 Shelley was greatly occupied 
with preparations for the Chancery suit, which eventually deprived 
him definitely of the charge of Ianthe and Charles ; and in January 
Claire’s little Allegra was born at Bath, Mary Shelley being also there, 
and Shelley in London. Shortly Mary joined him in London ; and 
it was seemingly during the busy time immediately preceding their 
settlement at Marlow that the political situation appeared to him so 
pressing as to call forth “‘ A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote 
throughout the Kingdom.” It was apparently while the Chancery suit 
was still pending ; for the pamphlet came out about the middle of 
March, and Lord Eldon’s decision on the suit was not given till 
the 27th. 

The house which Shelley had taken at Marlow, to occupy “ for 
ever” with Mary and her child, if not with Claire and the little 
Allegra and many regular or desultory camp-followers, bore the 
propitious name of “ Albion House.” The household migrated to 
Marlow “in the last week in February,” says Professor Dowden,!' 
“before the house was ready.” Shelley was back in London before 
taking possession, and finally “ seems to have entered the house in 
the week March 9-16.” This perpetual residence was secured, it 
seems, just in time to yield a pseudonym for the poet, who was then 
suffering keenly from the baleful effect of two early works filed by 
the Westbrooks in the Court of Chancery, in support of allegations 
made to deprive him of the custody of his children. The fact that 
“Queen Mab” and the “ Letter to Lord Ellenborough” had been 
used against him, though with results not then disclosed, may have 
influenced him to conceal his authorship of the Reform pamphlet ; 
for, though moderate compared with much writing of the period on 
the Liberal side, the “ Proposal” was still sufficiently daring, and 
would, in the eyes of Lord Eldon, the Westbrooks, and other 
magnates and nobodies, have added to his religious and social 
enormities a definite attempt at political agitation. For whatever 
reason, he elected to place upon the pamphlet no author's name, 
and to let it go out to the world as from “ the Hermit of Marlow,” 
a designation which it pleased him to keep during the greater part 
of his residence in that primitive Buckinghamshire town on the banks 
of the Thames, though it must be confessed that “ Albion House,” 
albeit not then cut up into tenements, and turned in part into a 
public-house as it is now, was not in any respect like a hermitage. 
It stood, as it stands to-day, right on the road-side (West Street is 
the name of the road ; ‘but it is still not much like a street) ; and 

1 Lifeo Shelley vol. ii. p. 110. 2 Tbid, 
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solitude was not a marked characteristic of the conditions of residence 
at Marlow. Whether Shelley’s friends knew him in 1817 as “The 
Hermit,” I cannot say; but he himself brought out the title for use 
again in November, when he issued his second political pamphlet of 
1817, ostensibly “ An Address to the People on the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte,” but really an eloquent appeal against the 
iniquitous execution of Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam, the victims 
of the Government spy Oliver, and one of those bogus conspiracies 
which were an ugly feature of the anti-popular tactics in those days 
of “ Murder, Fraud, and Anarchy.” 

But to return to the Hermit’s first Marlow pamphlet, the manu- 
script of which (first and last manuscript, I should judge), now in the 
possession of Mr. Thomas J. Wise, is about to be reproduced under 
the auspices of the Shelley Society. The same good fortune which, 
as we shall see anon, attended the scheme of reform advocated in the 
pamphlet attended also the tangible substance incorporating that 
scheme—that is to say, if preservation is to be regarded as a desideratum. 
Unlike the Hermit’s other pamphlet, of which no manuscript, or 
proof-sheet, or copy of the original issue is known to be extant, the 
“‘ Proposal ” is preserved in all three stages. Not only have copies of 
the extremely rare print come down to us, but the proof-sheets revised 
by Shelley, and bearing sketchy drawings from his pen, were preserved 
by Leigh Hunt, and are now in the collection of Sir Percy and Lady 
Shelley ; while the original manuscript, roughly and rapidly written, 
and full of erasures and corrections, remained in the hands of Mr. 
Ollier, the publisher, whose family, in the fulness of time, sold it. 

This took place in July 1877 ; and I refrain now from any textual 
examination of the manuscript, because Mr. Francis Harvey of St. 
James’s Street, who bought this holograph at auction in the ordinary 
way of business, gave me, with exemplary courtesy and generosity, 
full opportunity to exhaust the subject when I reprinted the pamphlet 
in my edition of Shelley’s Prose Works (4 volumes, 1880). I 
believe the foot-notes to the “ Proposal” give all that can be given 
in the way of variorum readings and cancelled passages ; and it is a 
pleasure to me to think that Mr. Harvey, of whom I had no previous 
knowledge, and on whom I certainly had no claim, entertained an 
angel unawares. Not that I was the angel; but it was the record 
of the particulars of the manuscript in my notes that eventually found 
Mr. Harvey a customer for his costly treasure in the person of Mr. 
Wise. 

But the luck of preservation connected with the “ Proposal ” goes 
further yet. As far as I know, there is but one reference to the 
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Princess Charlotte pamphlet in all the extant Shelley correspondence. 
Mrs. Shelley’s diary records that he began a pamphlet on the 11th 
of November and finished it on the 12th ; and there is a little note 
to Ollier, dated the 12th, sending a part of the manuscript for press.! 
These are doubtless references to the “ Address ;” but in the case of 
the “ Proposal” we have Shelley’s instructions to his publisher in 
some detail. The following letter is undated, un-post-marked, and, 
I believe, unpublished :— 

DEAR S1R,—I enclose you the Revise, which may be put to press when cor- 
rected, and the sooner the better. I inclose you also a list of persons to whom I 
wish copies to be sent from the Author, as soon as possible. I trust you will be 
good enough to take the trouble off my hands. 

Do not advertise sparingly : and get as many booksellers as you can to take 
copies on their own account. Sherwood Neely & Co., Hone of Newgate Street, 
Ridgeway, and Stockdale are people likely todoso. Send 20 or 30 copies to 
Messrs. Hookham & Co., Bond Street, without explanation. I have arranged 


with them. 
Send 20 copies to me addressed to Mr. Hunt, who will know what to do with 


them if I am out of town. Your very obedient Ser', 
P. B. SHELLEY. 

The list which Shelley sent to Mr. Ollier in the foregoing letter 
was a pretty considerable one, designed to dispose of fifty-seven 
copies of the pamphlet, besides the forty or fifty referred to in the 
letter; and the instructions as to advertising and so on indicate 
regular publication. According to entries made on the list, thirty- 
one copies were sent out “from the Author.” A copy also appears 
to have reached either Southey or the Quarterly Review ; for in 
the heading to his article on “The Rise and Progress of Popular 
Disaffection,” ? the title of Shelley’s pamphlet figures, though the 
“ Proposal” is not alluded to in the text of the article. On the 
whole the pamphlet ought not to be so extremely rare ; and the 
Shelley Society will probably stir up hiding-holes and bring copies to 
light. 

In another extant letter to Mr. Ollier, written at Marlow on 
March 14, 1817, the Hermit asks, “ How does the pamphlet sell ?” 
Of the answer we know nothing ; but it was probably the negative to 
which he was already well accustomed ; and in this case the incon- 
gruity between the bold title and the shy retiring pseudonym might 
not unnaturally have deterred from purchase even the very elect of 
reformers. ‘ 

When one wants to form an idea of the influences working 
from without, at a particular time, on a man vitally interested as 


? Dowden’s Life of Shelley, vol. ii. p. 158. 
? Quarterly for January 1817, published the following April. 
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Shelley was in the progress of public affairs, it is no bad plan, 
leisure permitting, to consult a file of some contemporary daily 
newspaper and the relative volumes of Hansard’s “ Parliamentary 
Debates.” In default of leisure or opportunity for bringing this 
cumbrous apparatus to bear on the present subject, I will turn over 
the leaves of a weekly newspaper of 1817 instead ; and how can I 
do better than take Leigh Hunt’s ultra-Radical print, the Examiner, 
with its audacious “ Leontian” leaders, its excellent Parliamentary 
and other reports, and its varied and multitudinous notes of news? 
Moreover, this paper for 1817 is not unembellished by the genius of 
many of the Shelley circle ; and it is a pleasure to glance over pages 
in which we are conscious of the presence of Leigh Hunt Jassim, 
stumble upon sonnets by Keats, meet once and again Haydon and 
Hazlitt, fall in with dear delightful Horace Smith, and even get a 
taste of the quality of Shelley himself, who was a contributor of 
Hunt’s as well as a constant reader. 

Before we take to our Examiner, it will be worth while to glance 
down that list of persons to whom Shelley ordered his publishers to 
send the “Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote.” It is as 
follows :'— 


Sir Francis Burdett, M.P.* The Birmingham Hampden Club (5 
Mr. Peters, of Cornwall copies) 
Mr. Brougham, M.P.* Mr. I. Thomas, St. Albans, Mon. 
Lord Grosvenor * Mr. Philipps, Whitston, Mon. 
Lord Holland * Mr. Andrew Duncan, Provost of 
Lord Grey * Arbroath 
Mr. Cobbett* Mr. Alderman Goodbehere 
Mr. Waithman* Mr. Jones Burdett* 
Mr. Curran Mr. Hallet, of Berkshire (5 copies) 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird * The London Hampden Club (10 
Hon. Thos. Brand, M.P.* copies)* 
Lord Cochrane, M.P. The Editors of the Statesman,* the 
Sir R. Heron, M.P. Morning Chronicle,* and the 
The Lord Mayor* Independent Whig * 
Mr. Montague Burgoyne Mr. Montgomery (the Poet), of 
Major Cartwright * Sheffield 
Messrs. Taylor, Sen. & Jun., of |§ Mr. R. Oven, of Lanark 

Norwich Mr. Madocks, M.P. 
Mr. Place, Charing Cross * Mr. George Ensor 
Mr. Walker, of Westminster Mr. Bruce 
Lord Essex * Mr. Sturch, of Westminster * 
Capt. Bennet, M.P.* Mr. Creery, M.P. 


Gen'. Sir R. Ferguson, M.P.* 





' Against the names distinguished by asterisks the word sent was written in 
the original list, and not by Shelley. I presume this was done at Messrs, Ollier’s 
office, and that copies were really sent to the persons thus indicated, 
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Here we read the names of most of the persons marked by Liberal 
views on whose track we shall presently come in our Radical news- 
paper. 

The year opens propitiously for us ; for on New Year’s Day the 
patriarchal reformer Major Cartwright took the chair at a meeting of 
the Westminster electors, at the “ Crown and Anchor,” convened to 
receive from their popular and gallant representative in Parliament, 
Lord Cochrane, his answer to an address which they had voted him 
in assurance of their continued confidence and admiration. Lord 
Cochrane’s manly reply alludes to the support and protection he has 
had from Liberal Westminster during three years of persecution for 
those well-known attacks on naval abuses to which his position in 
the navy had given the sting of truth. “ After many strong and 
interesting statements, he recommended to the meeting to continue 
to support Parliamentary Reform, for without it the people of 
England would remain oppressed, persecuted, enslaved, and starv- 
ing.” Inthe course of the proceedings a Mr. Wells was hissed for 
proposing so weak a measure of Reform as triennial Parliaments ; he 
explained that he really wanted annual ones, but thought “if that 
object could not be obtained, it were better to go step by step until 
they could obtain it.” A Mr. Walker! having remarked that he 
“was for arriving at the wished-for object at once,” the redoubted 
Major delivered his conviction that triennial Parliaments could not 
be beneficial if obtained. He mentioned as evidence of the exertions 
then being made that he had five hundred petitions in his house to 
present at the meeting of Parliament, and had issued three hundred 
more forms to be filled up ; he named 2,400 as the total number of 
petitions likely to be presented ; and he concluded by emphatically 
stating that annual representation was the only cure for existing 
evils. 

Five days later, for anything I can hear to the contrary, Shelley 
may have attended a huge meeting at Bath. Claire was certainly in 
that city ; and Shelley and Mary had secured places in the coach, 
for January 1, to join her. It was still early in January when he left 
the two ladies at Bath, to return to London on his Chancery business ; 
and if, as I think, he was at Bath on the 6th, he would hardly have 
missed the occasion to attend a meeting of upwards of 6,000 people 
to petition Parliament for a redress of grievances, and particularly for 
Parliamentary Reform. On this momentous occasion “large bodies 
of military, both horse and foot, were in readiness in case of a 
riot, and most of the principal inhabitants were sworn in special 

1 See Shelley’s list, ante. 
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constables on the occasion,” when “ Orator” Hunt was “to the fore,” 
and made a long speech, in his usual rough-and-ready pugnacious 
style, specially condemning the attempt of the authorities to intimi- 
date the assembly. Turning the page again, we find our Examiner 
recording that four sailors, on the day after this meeting, were hung 
for stealing ships ; and here was another call for reform which must 
have seemed desperately urgent to our tender-hearted and tolerant 
poet. 

To the Examiner for January 19 he contributed his “ Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty,” of which, by-the-bye, I am pretty sure he must 
have revised a proof ; and immediately after his signature comes the 
word “ REFORM ” at the head of a report of a “Select Meeting of 
Independent Gentlemen, friends of economy, public order, and 
reform,” which had been held on January 17. The most prominent 
names on this occasion are those of Curran, Alderman Waithman, 
and Alderman Goodbehere, names which are all in Shelley’s list 
printed at page 488. Curran made a capital speech, wherein he 
remarked that Parliamentary Reform did not “consist in breaking 
windows or: getting drunk in the streets”—a remark not wholly 
inapplicable to some of the so-called reformers of our own day. 

The report of this meeting is followed by one of a meeting held 
at Dublin on the previous Monday, January 13, under the eye, as 
one of the speakers (O’Connell) observed, “‘ of ten regiments of 
soldiers under arms, and two troops of artillery ready for immediate 
action.” This meeting, described as “a vast concourse of people,” 
dispersed and “ returned in the greatest order to their homes,” after 
passing several resolutions, and agreeing to a petition,' which is 

1 The text of the Petition is as follows :— 

Sheweth—That your Petitioners have a full and immoveable conviction, a 
conviction which they believe to be universal, that your Honourable House doth 
not, in any constitutional or rational sense, Represent the Nation. 

That, when the People have ceased to be represented, the Constitution is 
subverted. 

That Taxation without Representation is a state of Slavery. 

That there is no property in that which any person or persons, any power or 
authority, can take from the People without their consent. 

That your Petitioners hold it to be self-evident, that there are not any 
human means of redressing the People’s wrongs, or composing their distracted 
minds, or of preventing the subversion of liberty and the establishment of 
despotism, unless by calling the collective wisdom and virtue of the community 
into Council by the Election of a free Parliament. 

That your Petitioners have peculiar reasons to deplore the substitution of the 
system of corrupt usurpation of popular rights, in place of the genuine Repre- 
sentation of the People ; inasmuch as one of the consequences of that system has 
inflicted on the great body of your Petitioners, particularly the Manufacturing 
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quite a representative document, with whose terms Shelley must have 
been familiar. 

The day after this meeting a boy, who bore the suggestive 
patronymic of Dogood, was sent to prison in London for tearing 
down some bills posted in Long Acre, headed “ Mr. Hunt hissed 
out of Bristol.” The animus of the authorities against the “ Orator” 
and the cause he represented is obvious. 

On the 22nd of January another Reform meeting took place at 
the “Crown and Anchor”—William Cobbett, Henry Hunt, and Major 
Cartwright being the most prominent speakers. Mr. Jones Burdett ! 
brought word from the London Hampden Club that he and Major 
Cartwright were deputed by that Club to lay before the Reform 
delegates assembled at the meeting the heads of a Bill to be 
submitted to Parliament. The material principles recognised by 
this Bill were (1) household suffrage ; (2) division of counties and 
cities into electoral districts, each returning one member, accord- 
ing to population; and (3) annual elections. Major Cartwright 
said that, though in favour of universal suffrage, he must admit 
that many “sound Reformists entertained other opinions on the 
ground of practicability.” Cobbett spoke most contemptuously 
of the Club, but excepted from his denunciation Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr. Jones Burdett, Major Cartwright, and “that sound patriot, 
Mr. Hallet, of Berks.”? Henry Hunt, while endorsing Cobbett’s 
contemptuous view of the Club, managed to carry, against him, a 
resolution in favour of “representation co-existent with taxation.” 
A skirmish between the “ Orator” and the reporters of the 
Morning Chronicle and the British Press gave variety to the pro- 
ceedings. Hunt, always in hot water, accused the daily press of 
systematic misrepresentation of Reform meetings; and the two 
reporters resented the insult, and denied the charge. 

One day later (January 23, 1817) Alderman Goodbehere and 


and Labouring Classes, dy the measuré of the Legislative Union, the permanent 
existence of Poverty and Distress. 

Wherefore your Petitioners pray, that your Honourable House will, without 
delay, pass a Bill for putting the aggrieved and much-wronged People in possession 
of their undoubted rights to Representation, co-extensive with direct and indirect 
Taxation ; to an equal distribution throughout the community of such Represen- 
tation ; and to Parliaments of a continuance according to the strict letter of the 
Constitution, namely, not exceeding one year. 

See Shelley’s list, ante. 

? Note that this same gentleman, ‘‘ Mr. Hallet, of Berkshire,” was to receive 
five copies according to Shelley’s list, and the London Hampden Club ten. I 
suppose Berkshire was not a sufficiently definite address for Ollier, no copies 
having apparently been sent to Mr. Hallet. 
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Alderman Waithman ! took a prominent part in a Reform meeting of 
the Common Council, at which the resolutions were very significant.? 

Turning to other parts of our Zxaminer for the 26th of January, 
we come on some occult allusions of Leigh Hunt’s to Shelley’s 
Chancery case, and on an inaccurate little report, taken from the 
Morning Chronicle, of the proceedings on Friday, the 24th of 
January, in the matter of “ Westbrook v. Shelley.” “ His Lordship is 
to give judgment on a future day,” says the report. On the same page 
begins the report of the trial of a sailornamed Cashman and others 
in the matter of the musket-stealing connected with the riots of 
two months earlier. Cashman was found guilty, and condemned to 


death. 
On the 28th of January the Prince Regent opened Parliament ; 


' See Shelley’s list, ante. 

2 Here are some of the resolutions :— 

Resolved—That the present complicated and alarming evils demand immediate 
and effectual remedy—that, as they have chiefly arisen from the corrupt and 
inadequate state of the Representation, all attempts to provide an effectual remedy, 
without a complete and comprehensive Reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament, would prove delusive, and could neither allay the irritated feelings of 
the People, nor afford security against future encroachments. 

Resolved—That we conceive the inequality in the Representation is too 
notorious to require to be pointed out, when it is known that Cornwall alone 
returns more Borough Members than 15 other Counties together, including 
Middlesex, and more than 11 Counties, even including County Members. 

Resolved-—That the mode of Election, the Influence and Patronage, the dis- 
tribution of Places and Pensions among the Members and their Relatives, are 
facts that cannot but be equally well known: and, even in prosperous times, 
would afford sufficient motive to every friend of freedom and lover of the Con- 
stitution to seek for reformation ; but, under the present accumulation of distress, 
which this system has so unhappily engendered and matured, we conceive the 
motives are become too powerful, too imperious, any longer to be resisted or 
delayed. 

Resolved—That as Extravagance and Corruption in Governments have been 
the destruction of all free States, so it is impossible that a system, which has 
proved fatal to other States, should be innocently pursued in this. We trust, 
therefore, that there may be at least one exception to the remark of the Historian 
who has so well described the rise and fall of other Empires, ‘* 7hat /ndividuals 
sometimes profit by experience — Governments NEVER ”—and that, by timely reform- 
ation, the ruin of the British Constitution may be averted. 

Resolved—That Petitions, therefore, be presented to Parliament, praying 
them to take these matters into their serious consideration, and that they will be 
pleased immediately to take the most effective measures for abolishing all sinecures 
and unmerited Pensions—for reducing the present enormous Military Establish- 
ment—for establishing a general System of Retrenchment and Economy; and for 
the more effectually obtaining a Redress of all Grievances, and guarding against 
future Evils, they will cause such a Reform in the Commons House of Parliament 
as will restore to the People their just and fair weight in the Legislature, 
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on his way back to the palace he got hooted and pelted, and the 
windows of his carriage were broken. On the following Sunday the 
Examiner was of course full of the attack and the opening of Parlia- 
ment. On the 29th Lord Cochrane began the Reform petition 
campaign by presenting a petition from Bristol signed by over 50,000 
people ; and, after a full Parliamentary report, we find in the 
Examiner for the 2nd of February, in an appropriate setting of 
Reform paragraphs, an editorial correction of inaccuracies in the 
report of “ Westbrook v. Shelley,” immediately followed by Horace 
Smith’s sonnet, commencing with the line— 


Eternal and Omnipotent Unseen ! 


Shelley’s battle to regain possession of his children was, of course, 
regarded in his immediate circle not only as a personal question of 
desperate interest, but as an important issue in the general question 
of fundamental reform. The issue was indeed momentous—being 
no less than a dispute as to the right of a father, of what opinions 
soever in religious, moral, and social questions, to control and 
educate his own children. Note that in this, asin most of the Reform 
battles fought in the reign of Eldon, Castlereagh, Sidmouth & Co., 
the popular party, the party of freedom and equal laws, failed 
grievously and utterly. 

But we must keep to our Zxaminer a little longer. 

On the 3rd of -February, as reported in the paper of the gth, 
the Reform petitions to Parliament were varied by one from the boy 
Dogood, who had been sent to prison for tearing down scurrilous 
posters about “Orator” Hunt. That petition was rejected, and 
the boy was referred to the Law Courts. 

Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane now appear in constant 
collision with Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Vansittart, or some one else of 
the kind, every petition brought forward being subjected to obstruc- 
tion, and Brougham ! frequently rising to put in a pregnant word for the 
petitioners. 

The Z£xaminer of the roth of January has the agreeable variety 
of a sonnet from Keats, that to Kosciusko, flanked by reports of 
Henry Hunt’s vulgarity at a Reform meeting, and of a discreditable 
fracas between him and Morley the hotel-keeper. Perhaps this 
blundering coarseness, which was characteristic enough of the 
“Orator,” prevented Shelley from sending him the pamphlet ; at all 
events, his name is conspicuous for its absence from the list, though 
two years later, Apropos of “ Peterloo,” Shelley commended ,his 


1 See Shelley’s list. 
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conduct. The same day’s paper has a report of a meeting in Palace 
Yard, Westminster, on the 13th of February, to vote an address of 
the inhabitants of Westminster to the Regent concerning the attack 
on his carriage. As usual, Sir Francis Burdett, Major Cartwright, 
Lord Cochrane, and Henry Hunt were in the van. The address 
voted was a clever, sarcastic document, really, with mock humility, 
making light of the attack, and inculcating on his Royal Highness 
the urgent need for reform. 

From the Examiner for the 23rd of February we gather in 
passing that, at that time, seventy-three men and fifteen women were 
lying under sentence of death in Newgate gaol. Mr. Bennet! used 
this fact for an indirect attack on Lord Eldon ; and Lord Castle- 
reagh “ deemed the hon. gentleman’s speech very inflammatory, and 
directed against high !egal officers. The delay,” he said, “did not 
rest with the Chancellor.” Mr. Bennet’s object seems to have been 
to force the Chancellor and the Secretary of State to prepare a list 
of these wretched people for the Prince Regent, with a view of 
getting their miseries abridged either one way or another. It appears 
there was hope that the majority would not really suffer the penalty 
of death. ‘Turning from this disgraceful business to another page of 
the paper, we find relief (and let us hope Shelley did) in Keats’s 


sonnet— 
After dark vapors have oppress’d our plains. 


One more leaf turned, and we meet “ Orator” Hunt in the Court of 
King’s Bench before Shelley’s old bugbear, Lord Ellenborough, 
urging, but without any satisfactory result, the case of the boy 
Dogood, whom Parliament had referred to the Law Courts. 

The accounts of Reform meetings, and of the proceedings in 
Parliament about the petitions, occupy a great deal of space in the 
Examiner. We know that Shelley was a regular reader of the paper, 
and the chances are that he read every word of what we have been 
glancing at, and a vast deal more on these subjects. The petition 
phenomenon seems to have struck Mrs. Shelley ; for in a letter to 
Leigh Hunt, inviting him to Marlow, she says, “ You shall never be 
serious when you wish to be merry, and have as many nuts to crack 
as there are words in the petitions to Parliament for Reform—a 
tremendous promise.” ? 

Now Shelley’s small contribution to this Reform agitation is a 


? The only M.P. of the name that I can trace in 1817 is the Hon. H. G. Bennet. 
Shelley’s list includes Captain Bennet, M.P., to whom a copy of the pamphlet 
seems to have been sent. 

? Dowden’s Life of Shelley, vol. ii. p. 112. 
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really practical and not impracticable one. Seeing how the contest 
raged in Parliament, how little real impression on that corrupt 
chamber and insolently unprincipled administration was being pro- 
duced by the fiery onslaughts of Sir Francis Burdett, the frank and 
gallant pertinacity of Lord Cochrane, the logical incisiveness of 
Henry Brougham, the cool, consistent, decisive hammering of Major 
Cartwright, at the close of his forty years’ experience in popular agita- 
tion ; seeing, behind the Parliamentary spectacle, the great surging 
ocean of misery and agitation; and hearing the repeated question, 
“Js Parliamentary Reform the will of the people? ” he said, “ Let us 
see.” How? By taking the sense of the people. 

The object of Shelley’s pamphlet was to hold a meeting in order 
to organise a deliberate A/édiscite, and to abide by the result. If Re- 
form should prove to be the will of the majority, Parliament must 
grant it or be deemed in rebellion against the people. If only a 
minority demanded Reform, it would rest with them to go on pe- 
titioning till they attained their end by attraction and accretion. 

Not only was this proposal for a meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern a reasonable and practicable one, but the Hermit 
was ready to give a tenth of his year’s income towards the expenses 
of the lébiscite. Moreover, he expressed surprisingly moderate 
views. Major Cartwright’s position as to universal suffrage he ad- 
mitted to be logically impregnable; but he also pointed out that, 
logically, the pre-eminent advantages of a republic could not be 
disputed. He did not think England ripe either for republican 
government or for universal suffrage, because the men of the lowest 
class had been rendered “ brutal and torpid and ferocious by ages of 
slavery.” He therefore thought that “none but those who register their 
names as paying a certain small sum in direct faxes ought, at present, 
to send members to Parliament.” As to annual elections, he en- 
dorsed unhesitatingly the views of Cartwright and Cobbett. 

In the long run, Shelley’s reputation had the advantage proper 
to the moderate and sagacious tone of this pamphlet ; for, as Mr. 
Rossetti says,' “the whirligig of time has brought in many revenges 

1 A Memoir of Shelley (with a Fresh Preface), Shelley Society, 1886, p. 80. 
Note another of Time’s revenges : a great poet in 1817 advocates a scheme of 
Reform carried out by the Conservatives in 1867; and then an admirable poet still 
among us characterises the year, the men, and the deed thus :— 


‘In the Year of the great Crime, 
When the false English nobles and their Jew, 
By God demented, slew 
The Trust they stood thrice pledged to keep from wrong.” 
(Odes, by COVENTRY PATMORE, 1868.) 
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to Shelley, and this amongst others—that the Tories found it their 
interest and necessity to pass in 1867 almost the very scheme of 
Reform which the poet and ‘dreamer,’ the atheist and democrat, had 
suggested in 1817 ; for it makes little difference whether we speak of 
a payment of money in ‘ direct taxes’ or in ‘rating.’” Meanwhile, 
the leading ideas of that gallant Major whom Shelley regarded as 
unanswerable, and who was one of the most influential politicians of 
his land and day, await fulfilment. Indeed, although the rushing 
wheels of our civilising machine are fast driving out of any living 
place in our memory men whose work, like that of Cartwright and 
Burdett, is not of a form and visible substance to command integral 
preservation, I cannot leave John Cartwright without a few more 
words. 

It is difficult for us to realise at the present day the importance 
of the position which he occupied in 1817, as well as earlier and later. 
When Shelley wrote his “ Proposal,” the mere reference to Major Cart- 
wright was sufficient to carry with it four clear and very advanced 
ideas—to wit, universal suffrage, equal representation, vote by ballot, 
and annual Parliaments; it was as the “ firm, consistent, and persever- 
ing advocate” of those principles that he was described at the base 
of a statue of him erected in Burton Crescent just before the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was passed. This was under the administration of Earl 
Grey, who was an old adherent to the principles of Major Cartwright, 
however much it may have been found expedient to water down 
those principles in the work of 1832, so as to give the power to the 
middle class and not to the people. This “firm, consistent, and 
persevering advocate” of righteous views, whereof some yet await 
fulfilment, had been a genuine force in England. Born far back in the 
eighteenth century,' his eventful and philanthropic life was drawing 
to its close when Shelley became convinced of the need to retrench 
those magnificent schemes of Reform. Cartwright’s ‘ Reasons for 
Reformation” (1809), and ‘‘ The Comparison, in which Mock Reform, 
Half Reform, and Constitutional Reform are considered” (1810), 
familiar far and wide in 1817, succeeded a long array of political 
pamphlets, treatises, &c. ; and Shelley would doubtless have thought 
it as impertinent as it was unnecessary to particularise the views and 


1 Born 1740, died 1824; he was brother, by-the-bye, to that Edmund Cart- 
wright who invented the power-loom; and another brother, George, was the 
intrepid navigator who made six voyages to the coast of Labrador, passed in all 
nearly sixteen years there, and published in 1793, in three quarto volumes, a 
Journal of Transactions and Events during that long residence in an inhospitable 
country. 
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arguments to which he alludes in “A Proposal for putting Reform to 
the Vote.” That “ Proposal,” good as it is, was a poor little tract com- 
pared with Cartwright’s achievements. But we must take the world 
as we find it ; and, while the splendour of Shelley’s intellectual and 
literary gifts makes it natural for us to attempt to gather, investigate, 
and illustrate all he ever did, the true, honest men who only worked 
hard for the enfranchisement of their less fortunate fellow-men, only 
gave their lives, their hearts, their heads, and their energies, must be 
deemed fortunate if allowed even to sit on the lowest steps of the 
temple of fame, while the upper steps are reserved for the men of 
genius who are already beginning to be crowded and jostled out of 
the inner sanctum. 
H. BUXTON FORMAN, 


VOL. CCLXII. NO, 1877. MM 
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THE BLIND OF CHINA. .. 


HOSE who have attempted to master the excruciating diffi- 
culties of any of the numerous dialects of Chinese, or the 
terrible array of intricate written characters which the weary eye 
must transfer to memory ere it is possible to read the simplest book, 
can alone fully appreciate the boon which has been conferred on the 
legion of the blind in China by means of the patient ingenuity of a 
Scotch working man. Since in favoured England, where the ravages 
of small-pox and ophthalmia are so effectually kept in check, there 
are nearly forty thousand blind persons, we can form some idea of 
their number in China, England being just about the size of the 
smallest of the eighteen provinces of that vast Empire. Whereas in 
our own land even to see one blind beggar is exceptional, in China 
there is not a city where they do not abound, frequently going about 
in companies of a dozen or more, and assembling at certain spots in 
clamorous crowds, hungry and almost naked—truly of all men most 
miserable—the more so as many are also afflicted with leprosy. 

The benefactor who has in such a wonderful sense opened the 
eyes of the blind is Mr. W. H. Murray, whose calling to mission 
work must be traced to an accident in a saw-mill, whereby he lost 
an arm, and so was disabled from following his original profession. 
This apparent calamity has resulted in a discovery which, if properly 
developed, may prove an incalculable boon to millions yet unborn in 
the Celestial Empire. 

As soon as he was able to resume work Mr. Murray obtained 
employment as a rural letter-carrier in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
but was subsequently employed by the National Bible Society of 
Scotland as a colporteur, and at this time his remarkable faculty for 
languages attracted the notice of some of the directors. It was 
accordingly arranged that he should attend classes at the College, 
though his studies were not allowed to interfere with his regular 
work. All day long, therefore, he travelled with his Bible waggon, 
rising daily at 3 A.M. all through the chill winter mornings in order 
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to prepare for his classes at 8 and 9 A.M., and then began again at 
a new day’s work of bookselling. 

During this period, apparently so fully occupied, he found time 
for an additional study, his interest having been aroused by seeing 
so many blind persons come to purchase books printed on Moon’s 
system. Having mastered this, he took lessons in Professor Bell’s 
system of visible speech, and also in Braille’s system of reading and 
writing for the blind by means of embossed dots. 

Ere long he was sent as agent for the National Bible Society of 
Scotland to Pekin, where his work as a colporteur was at first very 
discouraging, but has of late years proved remarkably successful, and 
has included several highly encouraging Bible-selling expeditions into 
Mongolia. In the course of his sixteen years’ work he has sold upwards 
of 100,000 copies and portions of the Holy Scriptures in the Chinese 
and Tartar languages, so that were this the sole result of his accident 
it would be no trifling gain to his fellow-men. 

But, furthermore, on arriving in China he found that the aforesaid 
system of visible speech (which he had acquired simply as an inte- 
resting curiosity) actually facilitated his own study of the very diffi- 
cult language, so he noted down the value of every sound he mas- 
tered, and thus ascertained that these are really limited to about 420— 
a very goodly number as compared with our own 24, but a mere trifle 
as compared with the 4,000 distinct and crabbed characters which 
every Chinaman must acquire before he can read such a book as the 
Bible in ordinary print. Even a child must master 1,200 characters 
before he can read the Chinese equivalent of Jack the Giant killer. 

The continual sight of the innumerable Chinese beggars, whom 
Mr. Murray met at every turn, awakened an unspeakable longing to 
devise some means of alleviating their hard lot, and it was evident 
that, in a country where literature is held in such high honour, the 
power of reading would be simply an incalculable boon. He there- 
fore set himself to reduce the 420 sounds to a system of equivalent 
dots, and after eight years of persistent puzzling, his patient ingenuity 
was at length rewarded by finding that he was thus able accurately 
to represent the perplexing sounds of the language and to replace 
the bewildering multitude of Chinese characters. 

Having thus overcome these apparently insuperable difficulties, 
his next care was to test the system, and prove whether even 
the most sensitive fingers could learn to discriminate four hundred 
separate arrangements of dots. Selecting a poor little orphan blind 
beggar, who was lying almost naked in the streets, and who, notwith- 


standing his loneliness and poverty, always seemed cheerful and 
MM2 
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content, Mr. Murray took him in hand, washed and clothed him, and 
undertook to feed and lodge him, provided he would apply himself 
in earnest to mastering this new learning. Naturally the boy was 
delighted, and we can imagine his ecstasy, and the thankful gladness 
of his teacher, when, within six weeks, he was able not only to read 
fluently, but to write with remarkable accuracy ! 

To complete the experiment, two blind men were next induced 
to learn, the boy acting as teacher. One was able to read well within 
two months ; the other more slowly, but also with great pleasure. It 
was at this stage that I made their acquaintance, and it struck me 
as intensely pathetic, as we stood at the door of a dark room—for it 
was night—to hear what I knew to be words of Holy Scripture read 
by men who, less than four months previously, sat begging in the 
streets, in misery and rags, on the verge of starvation. 

No wonder that to their countrymen it should appear little short 
of miraculous that blind beggars should be thus cared for by foreigners, 
and endowed with apparently supernatural powers ; consequently, when 
one was sent out to read in the street in company with a native col- 
porteur, crowds gathered round to see, hear, and to buy the book. 
From the singular reverence of the Chinese for all written characters 
and for those who can read them it is evident that a blind reader 
there occupies a very different position from that of the men whom 
we are accustomed to see in our own streets. Furthermore, in ne 
other country have so many converts attributed the conviction which 
has induced them to face all the persecution that almost invariably 
follows the renunciation of idolatry, solely to their solitary study of 
some copy of the Scriptures which has casually fallen into their hands, 
Hence it is obvious that, as assistant colporteurs, blind Scripture. 
readers may prove most valuable agents in spreading the knowledge 
of Christian truth. 

I may add that the same system has been applied to musical 
symbols, and several boys who were found to have a remarkable 
talent for music have now been instructed in its science, and have 
learnt to write music from dictation with extraordinary facility. When 
the sheet is taken out of the frame each reads off his part, and rarely 
makes any mistakes. One of these boys now plays the harmonium 
at the Sunday services in Chinese, the others forming an efficient 
choir. 

Of course tidings of the wonderful gift thus conferred on a chosen 
few have brought others who, being able to maintain themselves, have 
come as self-supporting pupils. Thus one blind man arrived who 
had travelled 300 miles to put himself under Mr. Murray’s tuition. 
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Another came who was found to be endowed with talents which 
seemed so specially to fit him for the ministry that he has been trans- 
ferred to an institution at Tien-Tsin, where candidates are prepared 
for Holy Orders. 

Amongst the recent pupils has been a handsome young married 
woman, about eighteen years of age, who lost her sight shortly before 
her marriage. Her betrothed, however, proved faithful, and brought her 
under Mr. Murray’s care, and in a few months she had mastered the 
mysteries of reading, writing, and music. Both bride and bridegroom 
are Christians. Another very satisfactory pupil is a young man who 
lost his sight when he was about twenty. He rapidly acquired the 
blind system of reading and writing, and then set to work to stereo- 
type an embossed Gospel of St. Matthew in classical mandarin Chinese, 
which is the 4ngua franca understood by all educated men through- 
out the Empire. 

Of course, in a country where the dialects spoken between Can- 
ton and Pekin are so different as to necessitate the publication of 
at least eight different translations of the Bible for persons with the 
use of their eyes, it is evident that all these must be reduced to the 
dot system ere the blind beggars of the Central and Southern Pro- 
vinces can share the privilege already open to those of North China ; 
so that eventually separate schools for the blind must be established 
in Southern cities. _ 

Hitherto the work has been crippled in its cradle for want of 
funds, its development having been limited to what could be accom- 
plished by the continual self-denial of the working man to whom it 
owes its existence. Being bound to devote all his hours of recognised 
work to book selling, he has evolved every detail of the system and 
taught his pupils in hours stolen from sleep. Moreover, he has all 
along taxed his slender salary to the very uttermost in order to provide 
board, lodging, and raiment for these blind students. (For even a 
frugal Chinaman cannot be respectably clothed and fed for less than 
410 a year.) 

For sixteen years this patient toiler has thus worked on almost 
unknown, but it is now high time that he should be enabled to give 
up ceaselessly travelling with his book-cart, in order that he may have 
leisure to prepare the Holy Scriptures and other books for the use of 
successive generations of this vast multitude of darkened lives, variously 
estimated at from 500,000 to 800,000, for whom so little has hitherto 
been done either by their own countrymen or by foreigners. 

But the Bible Society for which Mr. Murray works is at present 
unable to undertake any fresh expense in addition to the salary of its 
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Bible-selling agent at Pekin. It therefore rests with the public to 
make it possible for Mr. Murray to devote his remaining days to trans- 
mitting to others the knowledge which has been so specially revealed 
to him, and which he alone is competent to develop. It is hoped 
that Mr. Murray may be able to train many Teachers, gifted with 
sight, either Europeans or first-class Chinese converts, who may 
be employed by the various Missions in all parts of the Empire. 
One such sighted Head-Teacher in each district couid there found a 
Blind School, and train Chinese Scripture-readers and others, and 
thus the work may be ceaselessly extended till it overspreads the 
whole vast Empire like a network. It is hoped that among those who 
offer themselves for this work some may be found who are endowed 
with that peculiar faculty which may enable them to apply the system 
to the principal dialects of the eighteen great Provinces of China. 

Surely such a story as this may well incite many to prove their 
interest by some act of self-denial, which may enable them to help so 
earnest a worker. For we all know how very apt we are to limit our 
giving-power to such a sum as we can spare without involving much 
self-denial ! 

Would that some who read these lines would consider for a 
moment what life would be to themselves were they deprived of gifts 
sO precious as SIGHT and LIGHT, and would each resolve to present 
for this branch of Gop’s work such a sum as he shall really miss— 
not taken from the total of his accustomed offerings, but as a special 
thank-offering for these precious gifts—a portion of that money-talent 
which we know we only hold in trust, as we so often need to remind 
ourselves when we say, “ Both riches and honour come of THEE, and 
of THINE own do we give THEE” ! 

The altogether unprecedented depression now affecting all classes 
in Great Britain has also told grievously on the income of a multitude 
of charitable institutions, so that in their chorus of pathetic appeals 
this low cry from China has called forth an utterly inadequate re- 
sponse. Only a few hundred pounds have as yet been received, 
where thousands could be so profitably laid out ; for I know of no 
mission-field more certain ere long to yield fruit a hundredfold 
than this Chinese Empire ; and I know no agency which is more 
certain to work among the masses, as an ever-spreading leaven of all 
good, than this training of blind Scripture-readers, who year by 
year may be sent forth from this school, to read the Sacred Message 
in the streets of Pekin and other great centres of heathenism, hold- 
ing forth to others the light which has gladdened their own lives. 

This new Mission will certainly appeal, as no other has yet done 
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to two of the strongest characteristics of China’s millions, namely, 
their reverence for pure benevolence, and their veneration for the power 
of reading. ‘To see foreigners undertaking such a work of love for 
the destitute blind will go far towards dispelling prejudice against 
Christians and their Master, and will prepare the way for the workers 
of all Christian Missions. 

We have heard a great deal this year about Jubilee Offerings ; I 
now appeal to the great reading public, many of whom have kindly 
and cordially expressed the pleasure they have derived from my notes 
of travel in many lands, and I ask them to gladden my own Jubilee 
—26th May 1837-1887—by making me their almoner in thus send- 
ing LIGHT TO-THEM THAT DWELL IN DARKNESS. 

All such donations for the Chinese Blind Mission will be gladly 
received by Miss C. F. Gorpon Cumminc, Glen-Earn House, 


Crieff, Scotland. 
C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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COERCION. 


HE great meeting in Hyde Park on Easter Monday was the 
most significant demonstration since the days of the Reform 
agitation of 1866, more significant even than the Keform agitation 
of a few years back. For it presented the spectacle of many 
thousands of Englishmen massing themselves together to protest 
in the most solemn manner possible against the coercion of a 
sister nation, and to proclaim also in the most solemn manner 
possible the belief in the great principles of Home Rule. How 
much the Conservative party feared this great meeting and its 
inevitable effect, the wild words of the Conservative press clearly 
betrayed. Some eminent Tory organs went so far in their blind panic 
as to suggest that the meeting ought to be suppressed. The terms 
“sedition ”and “treason” were freely hurled at the Radical leaders 
who organised it, and some foolish things were hinted at in the way of 
military being called out and kindred nonsense. The state of funk 
has been succeeded since by an affected state of indifference. The 
Conservative journals of the day following the meeting amused 
themselves, and must have irritated their readers, by putting their 
reports of the proceedings in out-of-the-way obscure portions of their 
pages, and expressing themselves very loftily over the insignifi- 
cance of the whole affair. This is eminently characteristic of the 
Conservative intellect. For incapacity to learn anything it whips 
creation. The lessons of past history, of recent experience, all count 
for nothing in what the Conservative party is pleased to call its 
mind. So it affects to ignore the meeting of Easter Monday and 
its inevitable consequences. Noah might as well have affected to 
ignore the Deluge. The Easter Monday meeting and the thousand 
and one meetings which are being held all over the country to 
protest against coercion are ringing the knell of coercion and 
coercionists. We may imagine an intelligent foreigner who had 
studied closely the recent history of England asking himself, in a 
kind of despair, if the Conservative party did not really grasp the 
significance of what has taken place, of what is taking place around 
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them. Have they forgotten, or are they really unaware, that every 
great agitation in England has been carried on by public meetings, 
that no agitation which has not been supported by vast and enthusi- 
astic public meetings has ever succeeded, that no agitation supported 
by vast and successful public meetings has ever failed? There is 
not a reform of the Victorian age which has not been carried on the 
shoulders of great public meetings. Public meetings are the natural 
voice for the expression of public opinion in England, and things 
are come to a strange pass indeed when we find a political party 
first clamouring for the suppression of a great public meeting, and 
next affecting to declare that the meeting was of no importance 
at all. 

The Government are steering swiftly to destruction. The old 
familiar simile about riding for a fall has become in their case too 
ludicrously tame to be of any serious application. Only the picture 
of a ship with all sails set and fully manned, driving with all the 
strength of her engines straight against the deadliest of shores, can 
give any idea of the extraordinary conduct of her Majesty’s 
Administration. Only a stupidity beyond anything that Mr. Mill 
dreamed of when he gave the Conservative party their immortal 
baptism, only a lunacy beyond the bounds of Bedlam, can properly 
account for their conduct. Formerly, a Government preparing to 
forge coercive measures for Ireland had an easy task enough before 
them. They dealt with Ireland and with Ireland alone, and with an 
Ireland, too, generally dispirited, if not despairing—an Ireland almost 
incapable of meeting any oppression with any approach to organised 
resistance. Now the Government assail an Ireland trained and 
schooled in the ways of constitutional agitation, strengthened by a 
vastly increased representation, sustained in the expression of her 
national wants by a wide and deep alteration in the law which 
regulated her franchise, and, furthermore, encouraged and comforted 
by the active sympathy and support of the greatest statesman of his 
time, and of the intelligent thousands who follow that statesman. 
But they do not attack Ireland alone. The thousands of English- 
men who follow Mr. Gladstone are not content merely to offer 
sympathy and encouragement. They are prepared also to take an 
active part in the struggle, to fight shoulder to shoulder with their 
Irish brethren against the most unjust and the most oppressive 
measure of coercion that has ever yet been proposed for Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone has announced his intention of opposing the measure 
at every stage, and what Mr. Gladstone has thus announced has 
become as it were the trumpet call of Radical opposition. One 
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would imagine that any Government face to face with such opposi- 
tion would bethink themselves in time if all were really well with 
' them, and if they were, indeed, wisely counselled. If it was hard 
to pass coercion lately, when its opponents were only Irish re- 
presentatives with here and there a Radical ally, what will-it be 
now when all the strength of Radicalism throughout the country 
is rallied to form a solid front against coercion and the coercionists ? 
The coercionists have, it is true, certain advantages. They are re- 
inforced by renegade Liberals ; they can count upon the assistance 
of Mr. John Bright, who long ago stirred the heart of Liberalism by 
his famous words about the “ ever-poisonous remedy of coercion.” 
They may rejoice in the adhesion of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
handful of despairing Adullamites, who find themselves harried by 
the inexorable law that attends upon all trimmers and turncoats, 
and drives them from one act of treason to their principles to 
another, till in a little while they will find themselves forsworn on 
every clause of their old creed. The Government may boast, too, 
that it is bolstered and buttressed by the broad shoulders of Lord 
Hartington. Without such assistance it would no longer exist as a 
Government. With such assistance it has the hollow majority of a 
coalition, and England, as Lord Beaconsfield said long ago, does not 
love coalitions. 

It has, too, another advantage in the use of the closure. With 
closure steadily applied by an unscrupulous majority, a Government 
may do much. The Muse of history smiles and sighs over a states- 
man of the name of Smith applying the closure to Mr. Gladstone for 
attempting to save Ireland from coercion. The opponents of 
coercion have every reason to be grateful to the Government for 
that colossal blunder. The sight of Mr. Gladstone going slowly 
down the floor of the House of Commons between a lane of 
enthusiastic Radicals, English and Irish, to record his vote against 
closure on coercion was an argument against the Government worth 
paying a high price for. The sight of the whole Liberal Opposition 
withdrawing from the House, and leaving the gagging Government to 
work their will alone, was another argument against the Administra- 
tion worth paying a high price for. Any serious student of history 
must have known from that hour that coercion was doomed—must 
have known, too, that the cause against which coercionists were 
striving was bound to win. 

Already some of the Thanes are flying from the Government. 
The best of the Liberal-Unionists, Sir George Trevelyan, has 
declared with’ all frankness and fairness against the Government 
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proposals, and has been yelped at in consequence by the common 
cry of curs who follow at the heels of the coercionists. 

“To make good,” he says, “‘ points on which we objected to the 
Bills of last year, and to co-operate with the whole of the Liberal 
party in agreeing upon a settlement of the political and administra- 
tive relations between Great Britain and Ireland, with these objections 
removed, is the policy at which I arrived and aim. I may say like- 
wise that I have the greatest possible objections to the proposals of 
the Government to enact penal clauses which could be used for the 
suppression of the National League and the Nationalist press. The 
Government to which I belonged, between 1882 and 1885, openly 
declared and advocated their determination to dispense with such 
clauses, and the policy which I helped to administer in Ireland and 
advocated in Parliament was to draw a clear distinction between 
politics and crime, which, in my opinion, this Bill does not do.” 

One result of this letter has been that the intelligent Liberal- 
Unionists of Aberdeen have declined to receive Sir George Trevelyan. 
They want no man with so much squeamishness. They are all for 
coercion, hot and strong ; and the man who is not for coercion, hot 
and strong too, is—heaven save the mark—little better than a Glad- 
stonian, one of those Gladstonians to whom Mr. Caine, with his 
urbane courtesy, is anxious to teach a little common sense. Think 
of it! Mr. Caine, who is, like most of the disappointed Adullam- 
ites, a thoroughgoing coercionist, is anxious to teach Mr. Morley, 
for example, common sense. Truly it is a picture to make the gods 
themselves laugh mortal ! 

Sir George Trevelyan has declared against coercion ; Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who seems to have lost his. head and his principles, supports 
it, so does Mr. Bright, so does Lord Hartington. These are the 
only men in the ranks of the Liberal-Unionists whose opinions 
on that, or indeed any matter, are of the least public importance. 
To themselves and to their intimate friends and to their constituents 
their action and the laborious evolution of their thought may be 
of interest, but to the public only the four names mentioned are 
of importance. Lord Hartington is, of course, a coercionist. He 
always was, he always will be. He had never anything to do 
with Radicalism or the doctrines of Radicalism ; he has really very 
little to do with Liberalism of any kind. If a Whig party of the 
modern type could exist in the present day, he would be its heaven- 
appointed leader ; but, as that is impossible, he could scarcely do 
better than follow his Uhlan, Mr. Goschen, into the ranks of a 
Tory Cabinet. Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct is curious, contradictory, 
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most regrettable. In anybody else so amazing an abandonment of 
all his old principles, such hysterical, petulant vituperation of all with 
whom he is now at odds, would argue a consciousness of political 
suicide. Mr. Chamberlain is so strong a man, so able a man, that it is 
hard for him, even when he does his best, to efface himself as a 
political factor. Even yet it is to be hoped that, like a political 
Saul, he may be convinced of his error, and do great things after 
the manner of men. Of Mr. Bright, in the words of the dying Dane, 
the rest is silence. Compassionate silence is the kindest attitude to 
maintain towards the sad and sorry conclusion of so great a career. 
Ireland has been used to coercion. She has had it in full 
measure for many a long generation, for many a weary century. We 
need not go back beyond the Union for our purposes—the shameful, 
sham union, the union of disgrace and dishonour, which Mr. 
Chamberlain has joined hands with Lord Hartington and Lord 
Salisbury to maintain in its evil integrity. Ever since the Union was 
passed Ireland has lived under a rule of coercion. If blessings had 
been scattered upon Ireland with anything like the same profusion, 
she would be at this moment the most fortunate instead of the most 
deject and wretched country in Christendom. Roughly speaking, 
the history of Ireland for five-and-eighty years is a record of con- 
tinual uncompromising coercion. In 1829, when the Union was not 
a generation old, Sir Robert Peel—the same Sir Robert Peel whose 
memory has been reproved by the patronising superiority of Mr. 
Smith—made a speech in the debate on Catholic Emancipation, and 
in that speech he said, “ For scarcely a year during the period that 
has elapsed since the Union has Ireland been governed by the 
ordinary course of law.” Nearly two generations have come and 
gone since that memorable utterance, but it is as true to-day as it 
was eight-and-forty years ago. And what has been the harvest of all 
this hateful seed ? Why, all this wild coercion has not even been able to 
accomplish the base purpose for which it was called into being. The 
framers of every Coercion Bill, the supporters of every Coercion Bill, 
assured the world that their particular measure was going to reduce 
Ireland to tranquillity, to stifle the voice of agitation, and to allow 
free play to the utterances of the good, the virtuous, the upright men 
who gloried in the Act of Union, and ‘who considered a state of 
chronic coercion the happiest possible condition for their country. 
Yet every Coercion Bill has failed of its purpose. The chronicles of 
coercion are also the chronicles of incessant struggle against coercion, 
of riot, insurrection, revolution. Men have a right to revolt against 
laws so ferociously unjust as those which have been levelled against 
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Ireland ; Englishmen have revolted, and with the happiest results, 
against laws not nearly so oppressive. So the result of coercion has 
been to keep Ireland in a state of chronic agitation, of revolution 
either latent or open, always smouldering, always ready to break 
out into flame ; crushed out, indeed, every time it did break out, but 
every time carrying conviction to a few more minds and advancing 
the principles of liberty. Truly, indeed, Ireland has been used to 
coercion. 

What Ireland has not been used to is the sympathy, the affection, 
the support of vast masses of the most advanced and intelligent of 
Englishmen. For a long and bitter period Irishmen learned to look 
upon Englishmen, and Englishmen learned to look upon Irishmen, 
as their natural enemies. The Englishman coerces the Irishman, 
the Irishman revolts against the coercion ; so the dark, detestable 
game went on. That such a game could not be eternal was, on the 
face of it, inevitable. ‘The end was bound to come when some 
statesman wise beyond his fellows became inspired by the happy 
idea that after all there were other ways possible of dealing with a 
subject country besides perpetual coercion, and that possibly there 
might be something in the grievances, something in the passionate 
aspirations, which kept generation after generation of the subject 
people in a state of continual mutiny. The end came when Mr. 
Gladstone, who all his life has been the friend of Ireland, was at last 
thoroughly convinced of the practical unanimity of the Irish people 
in protesting against the state of things which could only be enforced 
by coercion. It is childish to imagine that Mr. Gladstone was a 
sudden convert to Home Rule. We know now on recent authority 
that as long as eight years ago Mr. Gladstone had been in favour of 
the principle of Home Rule. Some articles advocating this principle 
were written for the Wineteenth Century, at Mr. Gladstone’s sugges- 
tion, in order that the cause might be fairly put before the English 
people. There were two difficulties in Mr. Gladstone’s way, which 
he had often frankly explained in private conversations to Irish 
members. One of them was the difficulty of getting a practical 
scheme of Home Rule put forward which England would be likely 
to accept. The other, and the more important one, was that he 
could not then see his way to a knowledge of the fact that Home 
Rule was really a demand of the Irish people asa whole. He could 
not see why a small section of the Irish members, from twelve to 
twenty in number, should be entitled to call themselves par excellence 
the Irish members. He pointed to the fact that out of 1o5 Irish 
members more than 80 were telling the House of Commons that Mr. 
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Parnell’s principles were repudiated by the bulk of the Irish people. 
When, however, the extended franchise was given to Ireland, and 
the General Election came, 86 members pledged to Home Rule 
were returned out of the total of 105. Then Mr. Gladstone said that 
he fairly admitted that the Nationalist members spoke with the voice 
of the Irish people, and that he was willing to risk place and power 
for the sake of bringing in a measure of Irish Home Rule. 

It was a new thing for Irishmen to find their cause sympathised 
with, espoused, advocated by great bodies of Englishmen. ‘“‘ There 
is no new thing under the sun,” said Koheleth sadly, many a long 
year ago; but to Irishmen certainly it was a very new thing indeed 
to find a great English statesman the most eloquent mouthpiece of 
their wrongs, the most impassioned champion of their sorrows, to 
find popular journals like the Pad// Mall Gazette their warmest and 
keenest advocates. It was a new thing, but it has already worked 
wonders. England and Ireland have become knit together by the 
common action of a single year in a way in which all the Acts of 
Union that ever were wrought, and all the Coercion Acts that ever 
were created, could not have accomplished. The good work of that 
single year has not merely done more than all the Unionists from 
Pitt to Chamberlain, than all the Coercionists from Castlereagh to 
Smith could accomplish, it has already undone most of the evil 
work of the Union and its brood of coercion measures. Irishmen 
and Englishmen for the first time understand each other, for the 
first time appreciate how little there is that really divides them, how 
much they have in common, how perfectly possible it will be to 
work together in all amity, confidence, and sympathy. This isa great, 
an immeasurable gain. It was bound to come some time; it has 
come at last, thanks to the action of Mr. Gladstone, and having once 
come it has absolutely revolutionised the whole position, and made 
the old methods impossible for evermore. 

Before these lines can appear in print much may have happened. 
A Government driven by the heat and fire of its distemper to 
destruction may, by an unparalleled abuse of a Parliamentary power, 
have forced coercion upon Ireland, against the wishes both of 
Ireland and of England. It may have appealed to the country, 
and the ship of State may be floundering in the welter of a General 
Election. It may have come to its senses, and, recognising that it 
is part of the old Tory tradition to steal the Liberal policy, have 
become more Home Rule than the Home Rulers themselves. 
Whatever happens, they are in a sorry state. They can no more 
stop Home Rule by a policy of coercion than they can eclipse the 
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blessed sun himself with a tin extinguisher. Undoubtedly they will 
do their best. All the aid that they can gain from shameless forgery, 
from journalists of the type of Mr. Richard Pigott and Mr. E. D. J. 
Wilson, from the recklessness of men like Colonel Saunderson, a 
recklessness that has already been most happily described within the 
walls of Parliament—all such aid they will use to the uttermost. It 
may be said of some of their friends as was once said of a party in 
the House of Commons by an eminent member, that “ perjury is the 
vernacular of their daily lives.” But they are doomed to fail. The 
future of England is with the Radical party; the future of Ireland 
is with her Radical party ; the future of the two countries is with 
English and Irish Radicalism united. There never was such an 
alliance in the world before. It will solder close what seemed to be 
impossibilities, and make them kiss. It will create, it has already 
created, a union between England and Ireland which shall abide 
and endure in strength and honour when the very existence of the 
coercion coalition is forgotten, and the word coercion is only remem- 
bered as signifying, like the use of the rack or the devastations of the 
black plague, a well-nigh nameless horror which has passed away for 
ever before the march of civilisation. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


TINNED-FOOD POISONING. 


MONG the domestic innovations due to the application of 
modern science to the practical business of life, that of 
“canning” is attaining continually increasing magnitude. Within 
the recollection of most of us, tinned fish, tinned meat, tinned poultry, 
&c., were expensive luxuries, prepared exclusively for yachtsmen and 
other travellers. At certain ports in the Mediterranean there were 
stores where specialities of this class might be purchased by those 
who could afford expensive luxuries. I remember Stampa’s shop at 
Pera, and the tinned oyster sauce, tinned lobster, tinned salmon, &c., 
there supplied to millionaires. 

When sold at these high prices they were, of course, very delicious ; 
but now that tinned Labrador salmon is retailed at sevenpence 
per pound, a tin containing as much lobster-meat as would cost five 
shillings at the fishmonger’s may be bought for sixpence, and tinned 
oysters are sold at the rate of three halfpence or twopence per dozen, 
they are, of course, despised by all superior people. 

Even those who estimate merit irrespectively of cost find certain 
defects in these, the same as they would have discovered in the costly 
tinned meats of earlier date. The chief defect, I may say the only 
defect, of fish, flesh, or fowl thus preserved is the over-cooking due to 
the necessity of driving out all the air. The tins are filled and the 
covers soldered on, leaving only a small pin-hole. They are then 
placed in a saline bath, the boiling-point of which is higher than 
that of water. This is heated, and from each of the immersed tins a 
jet of steam and air blows out until its appearance indicates that all 
the air has been expelled. Then a plug of melted solder is dropped 
on the hole, and the contents thereby hermetically sealed. But the 
driving out of all the air demands more boiling than is necessary for 
cooking the meat. 

There is another system of canning essentially different from this, 
and quite free from this defect. It is the hermetically sealing of 
choice fruits, of tomatoes, &c., immersed in syrup or their own juices. 
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Pineapples of the finest quality and most delicious flavour are thus 
brought within the reach of the million ; but a serious question is 
here suggested : do the acids of the fruit dissolve any of the tin or 
solder ; and, if so, is the solution poisonous? 

This question becomes the more serious because many metallic 
salts, notably acetate of lead, are “slow poisons,” are cumulative in 
their action ; a little may be taken without notable mischief, but, if 
this is repeated, each additional dose adds its effect to those preceding, 
and thus a serious resylt may be treacherously produced. 

Mr. T. P. White has recently made a large number of experi- 
ments on the action of tin and its compounds on the animal organism, 
and concludes “that tin is entirely devoid of danger when taken 
internally in any form that could arise from being in contact with 
fruits or vegetables ; and the cases of accidental poisoning attributed 
to tin,” he believes, “were due to solder or impurities—arsenic, 
copper, and lead” ( Journal of the Chemical Society, December 1886). 

This question of solder might easily be solved by prohibiting the 
use of other than pure tin for soldering receptacles of preserved 
food. Ordinary solder is an alloy of lead and tin ; the lead isadded 
merely to cheapen the solder, and this cheapening is often carried 
very far. As regards facility of manipulation, pure tin is superior to 
the alloy. I have had some experience in soldering various metals, 
and prefer pure grain tin to the ordinary alloy for all soft-soldering 
work, and doubt whether it practically costs any more, as melted tin 
is more liquid than melted lead or the ordinary solder alloy, and 
therefore less need be used if applied skilfully. Or supposing that 
one-tenth of a farthing were added to the cost of each tin (and this is 
an extravagant estimate of the difference), the canning trade would 
benefit by allaying the panic which arises from time to time when 
cases of lead poisoning occur, all of which are due, no doubt, to the 
use of grossly leaded solder. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BORE-HOLE. 


“ T RON” tells us that a most remarkable Bill has been introduced 
in the American Congress. It appropriates 100,000 dollars to 
be expended in boring into the earth’s crust, and the duty of spending 
the money has been relegated to the Engineer corps of the United 
States Army. This boring is to be for the purpose of extending and 
enlarging our knowledge of the formation and structure of the earth’s 
crust. 
Let us hope that this project will be carried out. The results 
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cannot fail to be very instructive. Such an amount, judiciously ex- 
pended, will probably enable the engineers to reach the limits of the 
possibility of boring. What will determine that limit? What will 
be the obstacle or obstacles that will finally defeat all human efforts 
to penetrate any deeper? 

This is a very interesting question, whether we regard it from a 
philosophical or an economical point of view. We know that here 
in England, and probably also in America, there are vast quantities 
of coal lying at far greater depths than any mining operations have 
yet reached, and it is usually assumed that the limiting depth of such 
operations will be determined by the temperature of the earth’s crust, 
which, as is well known, increases as we descend. Taking the increase 
of temperature at one degree Fahr. for every 60 feet of descent, the 
rocks will reach 99°6°, a little above blood-heat, at 3,000 feet, and 
116°3° at 4,000 feet. The Royal Commissioners of 1870 estimate 
this to be the limit of rock temperature at which coal can be worked. 
In an essay on “ The Limits of our Coal Supply” (“Science in 
Short Chapters,” p. 215) I have shown how the difficulties presented 
by this temperature may be overcome, and coal-working may be 
carried on to a far greater depth than 4,000 feet, so far as the obstacle 
of high temperature alone is concerned. 

Since that essay was written I have further considered the subject 
in connection with the researches of Mr. Spring (see Notes in this 
Magazine for August 1882, February and November 1883, and 
October 1886). He has shown that substances which are usually 
regarded as solids, and which present the characteristics of solidity 
when subjected to only ordinary atmospheric pressure, gradually 
yield to higher pressures, and ultimately flow as liquids when the 
pressure becomes sufficiently great. Thus we have only to go deep 
enough to find that granite will flow like treacle, even at ordinary 
temperatures. The amount of pressure demanded for the develop- 
ment of such fluidity must of course be lessened as the temperature 
rises. 

Even in collieries of ordinary depth this approaching fluidity is 
displayed by an action which the miners cali “creeping,” i.¢. a 
gradually bulging downwards of the rock-roof, and upwards of the 
rock-floor of the roadways in deep workings. This creeping may go 
on until the roof and floor of such subterranean passage, though cut 
in what we call solid rock, shall meet. 

I therefore conclude that, before we reach the limit at which high 
temperature will overcome our efforts (estimated in the above-named 
essay at 8,000 to 10,000 feet), we shall encounter a degree of viscosity, 
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or approximate fluidity of rock matter, that will render it impossible 
to keep the workings open while the coal is being extracted. 

If I am right, this action will limit the depth to which the 
boring of the United States engineers can extend. ‘The walls of a 
naked bore-hole will flow slowly in when a certain depth is reached ; 
but by “tubbing” the hole, ze. lining it with a strong iron tube, 
the boring may be carried much deeper. Finally, the iron itself will 
collapse. 

Beyond this the boring can no farther go; but even if it demon- 
strates quantitatively the limits and nature of such action, this 
demonstration alone will be worth more than the 100,000 dollars. 
A vast deal more of physical and geological information must neces- 
sarily result from the skilful carrying out of such a project. 


UTILISATION OF THE EARTH’s INTERNAL HEAT. 


HE boring described in the above note will afford important 
practical information concerning this subject. At Pesth an 
artesian well has been sunk to a great depth, in order: to supply hot 
water for public baths, washhouses, &c. It already supplies 176,000 
gallons daily at a temperature of 158° Fahr., and the boring is to be 
continued until it reaches 176°. This is just the temperature for 
stewing meat, cooking eggs, and performing most of the operations 
of cookery in the best possible manner, far better than at 212°. 

In France there are similar wells, and it is found that the deeper 
the well the hotter the water. At Grenelle a well 1,802 feet deep 
supplies 500,000 gallons daily, hot enough to be used for warming the 
neighbouring hospitals. 

We have only to go deep enough to reach an internal temperature 
considerably above the boiling-point; but we have yet to learn 
whether this is possible, or whether the collapse anticipated in the 
preceding note will occur before this is reached. If not, we may 
obtain steam-power without any consumption of fuel, by simply 
allowing the required quantity of water to descend into the natural 
subterranean boiler ; or we may warm all the dwellings of a great 
city, and supply public baths and laundries with hot water, by means 
of hot-water pipes communicating with a sufficient number of suitably 
placed bore-holes. 

In doing this we shall also obtain some artificial earthquakes 
on a small scale, due to the local contraction accompanying local 
cooling of the lower rocks. These will be very instructive to the 
seismologist, and put an end to jerry building. 
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OysTER CULTURE. 


N a former note, April 1886, I discussed this subject, and 
referred to the success of the Chinese and Americans. A 
recent official report shows that similar success has been achieved in 
France. In 1857 there were in the Bay of Arcachon 20 parks, or 
district oyster beds ; in 1865 there were 297, producing 10 millions 
of oysters annually. At present this bay, with an area of 37,500 
acres, has 15,000 acres of oyster beds, yielding an annual supply 
of about 300 millions of oysters. From Auray, on the coast of 
Brittany, 7 millions of oysters were sent to market in 1876-87; in 
1885 the numbers exceeded 70 millions. 

I have lately had some correspondence with gentlemen con- 
cerned in British oyster culture. They attribute their lack of success 
to ourclimate. In spite of my respect for their practical knowledge 
and general intelligence, 1 cannot accept this explanation. The 
range between China, North America, and France is very wide ; the 
winters in China and America are far more severe than ours. In 
olden times ours was the fatherland of oysters. ‘Oysters from 
Britain” was one of the recognised items in the menu of the luxu- 
rious gourmands of ancient Rome; and within my recollection 
we exported oysters to Paris. 

It is surely disgraceful that we should now be beaten on our own 
element in the domestication of our own mollusc. With the present 
exorbitant prices of native oysters the inducements to commercial 
enterprise in this direction are most powerful. It is not a subject of 
mere dilettanteism, but one demanding the investment of a large 
amount of capital. Such investment cannot be made without 
security for the enjoyment of the expected returns, for which the 
investors must be enabled to secure either tlie freehold or long lease- 
hold of suitable harbours or estuaries from the Government, to whom 
the foreshore and sea beyond belongs. The rental of such oyster 
nurseries may become a source of national revenue, provided we take 
care that the “land-grabbers,” who have stolen our commons, shall 
not similarly appropriate the waters. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





TABLE TALK. 


SPRING AND THE POETSs. 


RE the seasons in very fact changing, or have our poets 
through successive generations beguiled us with pictures of 
a delusive and non-existent “ Spring”? If the latter supposition is 
true, it is time to head a revolt against the complacent acquiescence 
in error. A generation ago Hood wrote, apostrophising Thomson 
for his description of Spring— 
Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness, come ! 
Oh ! Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 
How couldst thou this poor human nature hum ? 
There’s no such season. 

So known a humorist, however, was Hood, that his protest appears 
to have been accepted as waggishness, and humanity has gone 
on making believe. A season such as the past places the matter 
beyond dispute. Except for the lengthening of light, which, by 
tempting us abroad, is more of a danger than a gain, March and 
April are worse months to bear than January. In southernmost 
England, on the Undercliff, in the secluded and sheltered chines of 
Dorset, and in the wooded dells of Devon, the Easter sun which 
Suckling held up as the type of a “fine sight,” shines upon no sign 
of coming vegetation except the lilacs, which, not yet wholly forgetful 
of their Eastern origin, will “come before the swallow dares,” and 
tantalise humanity with a display of Spring tints. When Thomas 
Nabbes, with no comical intent, entitled his masque “ The Spring’s 
Glory,” the year was a dozen days later than, since the change in 
the calendar, it has become. When, again, Shakespeare, who is not 
prodigal in his praise of Spring, introduces into “As you Like it” a 
ballad with a burden— 

In Spring-time, the only pretty ring time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 

Sweet lovers love the Spring, 
he assigns it to two pert and juvenile pages, who are afterwards 
rebuked by Touchstone: “ Truly, young gentlemen, though there 
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was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untimable.” 
I dare not impute to Shakespeare, fond as he was of quips and puns 
in the most serious situations, an intention in this case to play upon 
words, but I venture, as regards present experience at least, to say 
of all songs in praise of Spring, that “‘ the note zs very untimable.” 


FRENCH VIOLENCE TO ENGLISH RESIDENTS AFTER THE JDEATH 
OF CHARLES I. 


NGLISH popularity in France has never rested on a very secure 
basis, or proved very enduring. In a time of apparent com- 
munity of interests, as when the troops of the two countries returned 
successfully from Sebastopol, a little temporary enthusiasm might 
be manifested at the sight of English uniforms or at international 
gatherings. Ordinarily, however, when we are not hated, we are 
barely tolerated. . For this a full explanation may perhaps be found 
in the insular ways we carry with us, in our ignorance, our arrogance, 
and other eminently national characteristics. Itis somewhat curious, 
however, that Englishmen never stood so low in the estimation of 
Frenchmen as immediately after the execution of Charles I. Ina 
letter recently unearthed of Sir Edward Nicholas, somewhile Secretary 
of State to Charles I., dated, assumably from Paris, March 8 
(N.S.), 1648-9, occur these words : “ Our nation is here soe odious for 
ye horrid death of our blessed and glorious master and soveraigne, as 
ye French offer ye English without distinccion great violence and 
insolence for no cause upon every occasion. Wherefore I and many 
others of our countrymen are thinking to remove into Holland, 
when wee shall meete with a convenient and safe meanes.” 
It is singular to think how far in advance of ourselves in regi- 
cidal vengeance the French were to go. Between the courtly crowd, 
however, that surrounded Louis XIV., then in the eighth year of 
his prolonged reign, and which was doubtless responsible for the 
violence of which Sir Edward complains, and the working classes, 
who were even then constant victims of oppression, if hearts could 
have been read, some differences of opinion as to the rights of rulers 
might have been found. 


CHARLES I. In KIRK. 


ROM the same correspondence from which the foregoing 
extract has been taken, the first part of which, under the 
title of “ The Nicholas Papers,” has just been published by the 
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Camden Society, which is now doing fine service to letters, and 
especially to history, an insight into the state of England during 
the troubles, livelier than is conveyed in almost any other original 
documents, can be obtained. Charles himself stands out in bold 
relief. One of the most striking pictures is that furnished by Sir 
Henry Vane, writing from Holyrood of the attempts of Charles 
to curry favour with the Scotch religionists. “ This day” (Sep- 
tember 7, 1641), he says, “hath been solemnised heare as day of 
thankesgivinge ; his Majestie hath heard too sermons, sunge many 
pshalmes according to the manner of the Scottish Kyrke, and with as 
great attention as ever I saw him heare antym or loude service. 
Mr. Henderson preached, and did plainly and home, without 
flatterie and yet discretly.” It is edifying to think with what cynical 
attention this stern reformer and republican, who was subsequently 
to pay for his opinions with his life, contemplated this piece’ of 
expediency on the part of his master. 


PHILOLOGY FROM THE BENCH. 


N a recent libel trial to which I was subpoenaed, Mr. Justice Field 

in addition to his counsel to the jury, delivered a philological 
lecture of some length and interest. Two words with which he specially 
dealt were “ naughty” and “fatuous.” The former word is possibly 
undergoing the kirid of degradation which has resulted in banishing 
from mixed conversation some of the cleanliest expressions in the 
language, and has attached an evil signification to such words, once of 
simplest import, as villain, knave,and rogue. Inthe case of “fatuous,” 
the learned judge decided it to mean stupid. I venture to question 
this decision, supported as it is by the dictionaries. The first use of it 
noted in English literature is by Alexander Brome, who in his “ Poems,” 
1664 (second edition), applies it to fire and to vapours, obviously 
confining it to the will-o’-the-wisp. In the “ Pleas of the Crown,” 
Hale speaks of “ édeocy or fatuity a nativitate, vel dementia naturalis.” 
Vossius derives the Latin fa/uus from fando, that is, from vaticando, 
presaging. I am inclined to hold that the word did not come to us 
direct from the Latin, but through the French fa¢ and /atuité, and that 
its use implies a man being foolish through being on exceptionally 
good terms with himself. It is best applied to a self-avowed lady- 
killer. This meaning is assigned it by Littré, though Professor 
Skeat does not give it. To say of a man that he is fatuous, when 
the meaning is that he is simply stupid, is, I hold, scarcely less 
erroneous than saying a statement is a fallacy when the point in 
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dispute involves no question of ratiocination. Fatuous is not 
among the words introduced directly into the language by the 
translators of the classics in Renaissance times. The use of it by 
Brome implies a quite different signification, and in that by Hale it 
is not even anglicised. 


STREET RESTs. 


OW that we are opening out in every direction wide thorough- 
fares, which will shortly develop into boulevards, the 
question whether some rests should not be provided the weary 
pedestrian, admits but of one answer—in the affirmative. There are 
of course seats in the parks, on the various Thames embankments, in 
Leicester Square, and a few other favoured and privileged spots. In 
the wide new thoroughfares, however, which debouch at Charing 
Cross and Piccadilly Circus, a series of seats between the trees, until 
they can be placed beneath them, is imperiously called for. The only 
reason these have not already been supplied is found in the fact that 
our parochial authorities, like our police, look with little favour 
upon loitering. ‘Move on!” is the maxim constantly in the mouth 
of our authorities. A proper enough maxim it is in most respects, 
though when the man to whom it is addressed is weary, and has no 
home to which to move, the message is not wholly that of mercy. 
The state of things in which the universal application of the maxim 
was possible is, however, passing away. A mere survey of the streets 
shows how powerful and assertive is the young democracy, and when 
once it knows its strength it will exact seats on which wearied labour 
may rest, even at the risk that in the night-time some homeless wretch 
shall try to utilise them for slumber. The question for us.to ask is, 
however, Is it worth while to wait until that time, or might we not 
with advantage, according to a suggestion I have seen, have not only 
seats but kiosques and other conveniences, as in Paris, with a system 
of synchronised clocks at each circus or public place ? 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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BY THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


HOME RULE AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 


2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


from the Discoveries of the Continent to the Present Time. By JAcos Harris PATTON, M.A. Illustrated 
with 100 fine Portraits, Charts, Maps, &c., and a full Analytical Index, 























THE SECOND EDITION OF THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
‘CAPITAL,’ by Kart Marx, translated by S. Moorz and Dr. E. Avetine, 


under the supervision of F. ENGEts, is now ready. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
‘A good English translation of “ Das Kapital” has long been wanted, and this is very good So great u 
position has not been won by any work since the appearance of “ The Wealth of Nations.” ’—ATHEN ZUM. 
‘ We strongly recommend a careful study of this wonderful book.’—WEErKLY BULLETIN. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By CAPTAIN GAMBIER, R.N, 


SWIFTER THAN A WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


‘ The author has indulged lavishly in incident, and has played with a free hand on all the passions ; it is a 
relief to encounter a story told so freshly and so vigorously, and so well worth the telling.’—ACADEMY. 


* Gaboriau has found his English rival.’—Press. 


By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, Author of ‘ Two Ifs,’ ‘ For his Friend,’ &c. 
THE WORLD BELOW. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


* A remarkably good novel ; the situations are highly dramatic.’—Court JouRNAL. 
*Ofthe many books in which the squalor and misery of lower London have been depicted, none is more 
striking, because none is more serious and sincere.’—ACcADEMY. 


By Mrs. HENRY ARNOLD, Author of ‘ Monk’s Hollow.’ 


FOR LOVE OR GOLD? 2 vols. 21s. [ This day. 


*To say that the book is fascinating is but faint praise.’—WairzHALL Review. 
By LEWIS ARMYTAGE. 
OUT OF TUNE, 2 vols. 21s. [ This day. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 


A MARTYR TO MAMMON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NEW ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


QUEER STORIES FROM ‘TRUTH.’ Series III. (Yellow Cover.) 
THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. By Ww. Carens. 
PROFESSOR PINNEMTHROUGH. By Dr. Pztacuvs. 

JONAS SYLVESTER. By C. Dzsrarp, 

TOLD IN A TRANCE, By Kyrze Curron. 

REVENGED! By E. L. Cuampertam. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


IMPORTANT WORK ON COLONIAL DEFENCES. 

AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEW GUINEA. Compiled from the 
Papers of the late Major-General Sir Peter ScraTcuuey, R.E., K.C.M.G., Defence Adviser to the Austra- 
lasian Colonies, and Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner for New Guinea. By C. KiyLoce Cooks, B.A., 
LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

BY MR. THOMAS HUGHES. 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: a Memoir 


(1818-1885). By THOMAS HvuaGuHes, Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited 


by CHARLES EL1oT Norton. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By Mr, WILLIAM BLACK. By Mr. Tuomas Harpy. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. THE WOODLANDERS. 


‘ By by nr oo = P By Tomas Harpy, 

Author = ee bar _ ey &e. Author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’ &c. 

vols, . . 6d. 

The ScoTsMAN says :—‘It is an admirable story, 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
an excellent study of character, and it is managed The ATHEN UM says :—‘ The book should be read 
throughout with the skill of a writer who is at once by all who can tell masterly work of fiction when 
a poet and an artist.’ they see it.’ 


























By Mr. H. 8. CunnineHam, By Miss Ditiwyy. 


THE COERULEANS: JILL AND JACK 
A VACATION IDYLL. . 
By H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM, By E. A. DILLWYyN, 

Author of ‘The Chronicles of Dustypore,’ * Wheat ‘Tm? 
and Dares? Author of ‘ Jill’ &c. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
The SaturDAY REVIEW says:—‘There is not a 
dull page in the book.’ 





(/mmediately. 








\ 


VILLA GARDENING: a Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gardeners. By 





E. Huppay, Author of ‘ Cottage Gardening’ &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kare Norcars. With 
Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


MISS YONGE’S *CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.’ 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Forty Years of Stuart Rule (1603- 
1643). By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Extra Fep. 8vo. 5s. [New Volum. 
Vol, I. From Rollo to Edward II. 5s. Vol. II. The Warsin France. 5s. Vol. III. The Warsof the Roses. 5s. 
Vol. IV. Reformation Times, 5s, Vol. V, England and Spain. 5s. Vol. VI. Forty Years of Stuart Rule (1603-1643). 5s. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jonn Morty. 
Now publishing Monthly. Paper covers, 1s. each; cloth, 1s.6d. Vols. I. to V. ready. 
JOHNSON. By Lzsii STEPHEN, [ Ready. HUME. By T. H. Hoxtey, F.R.S, (Ready. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. [ Ready. GOLDSMITH. By Ws. Buacx. [ Ready. 


GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. [ Ready. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. [June. 
*,.* And the rest of the Series in due course. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Anrapetra Bucxtey, 
Author of ‘A Short History of Natural Science.’ With Maps. Globe 8vo. 3s, 

















- MACMILLAN? S$ TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. each, in cloth binding. 


HAWORTH’S; and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIES. Two Stories. By Frances 
Hopasox BURNETT. [New Volume. 
BY Ba AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN | BY MRS. OLIPHANT. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOGAN, M.P.’ 
ALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
| The Curate i Crarge. 
Olive. Marriages. | @ Son , A the 8 oil. The yon Miss Fer- 
oun 
gatha’s Mushané. He that will not mot when he Flitters, Tatters, and Tke 
the Oxzilv | may. Rag mt &e. 
The fiead. ‘or the Family. | LEMING Christy Carew. 
gance ET ANNTE KEARY. = oe pon ; 
net's e ile N ° rage. 
ome. | Phe tread of Medusa. BE EE AUC: 
A Slip in the Fens. Vestigia. Patty. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY MEN, &c. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c. 

*“The Treasure of Franchard” is told in the Author's happiest style. The humour of it is the purest 
Sandean...... Rabelais would have shaken in his easy-chair as he listened......It is one of the stories which 
we almost grudge to enjoy by ourselves. We long to see our own delectation reflected in the face of a friend in 
an opposite armchair,’—-SATURDAY R&vIEW. 

‘In “ Markheim” Mr, Stevenson approaches nearer to Poe than in any other of his tales. ‘“‘ Will o’ the Mill” 
is a delightful bit of writing—fresh, suggestive, and stimulating. “The Treasure of Franchard ” is, to our mind, 
far the best of the series. Its literary texture is exquisite, and its characters are studied in Mr. Stevenson’s finest 
mood of subtle humour. It is a story which one can read with pleasure over and over again, so full is it of life, 
of humour, of tenderness. These stories fully maintain Mr. Stevenson's justly high reputation.’—GRaPHIC. 

‘The variety is so pleasing, and the humour is so subtle, that we can find no fault, and our praise sounds 
strained and flat to us......Everyone will be pleased to know that they can now add to their library shelves a 
volume containing matter which has the stamp of genius set upon it, and which is worthy of a foremost place 
iu the highest rank of contemporaneous fiction. —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* All his stories, whether they be humorous or tragic, are told exquisitely......His stories delight and teach ; 
but the teaching is for those who will be taught, and they bave the delight as well. This volume of charming 
stories is an excellent proof of Mr. Stevenson's power.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*The charm of this little book is its variety. No two tales are in the same key. Each has its own colour 
and scheme, its own atmosphere......“ The Merry Men” is one of the most nervous bits of writing Mr. 
Stevenson has done. “The Treasure of Franchard,” which brings up the rear, shows his humour at its subtlest. 
Its workmanship is delightful from first to last. And the chapter which tells of *‘ A Criminal Investigation ” ig 
worthy of the “ Arabian Nights,” whether Old or New.’—PAtL MALL GAZR&TTE. 

** Will o’ the Mill” is woven of such exquisite word-stuff that no scissors are sharp enough to secure a quota- 

...“ The Merry Men” will be forgotten by no one who has read of them.’—Court AND SociETy REVIEW. 

*No book of Mr. Stevenson’s has revealed his genius more unmistakably than this collection of stories. For 

power and beauty of description ‘“‘ The Merry Men” could hardly be surpassed..—MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


The Beckoning Hand &c. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Strange Stories’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

* By far the best story in this collection is “The Gold Wulfric.” The sustained ingenuity of the tale entitles 
it to rank as a masterpiece of its kind. “ The Third Time” and “John Cann's Treasure” are powerful pieces of 
work.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

* A collection of more or less weird and startling stories by a writer whose power in this direction has almost 
no equal in the present day.’—-ScoTsMAN. 

* Grant Allen has already proved himself to be a storyteller of the first class. He has rare freshness and 
© iginality, combined with a characteristic cleverness which we cannot well define......There is an irresistible 
attraction in the style of these stories to which even the most cynical must succumb. For railway reading no 
volume equals it.—PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

*The present volume is a capital investment to be resorted to in all moods. To lovers of genuine humour we 
commend a perusal of “ Lucretia,” while those who delight in feeling their flesh creep can do so most effectually 
during a perusal of “‘ Olga Davidoff’s Husband,” or “ The Search Party's Find.” ’—Wa#ITsHALL REviEw. 

** The Beckoning Hand” is the name of the first story in the volume before us, and it is quite equal to 
anything the writer has done before. Mr. Grant Allen excels in short stories.’ DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘Mr. Allen will certainly attain his object more than once with any reader not exceptionally callous. He 
will “ make the flesh creep.” These stories are good.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘In vain will the most hypercritical reader seek for a dull tale in this volume of stories......There is not 
one that will not be found much above the average.’—MoRNING PosT. 

* Mr. Allen puts some of his best work into his shorter stories......Some of these tales are very good, and 
there is not one of them that can be described as poor. The writer has a special line of his own: he is great asa 
sc entist as well as a writer of fiction, and his attainments in the one field often give a character to his work in 
the other.’—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Holiday Tasks. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits,’ &. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

‘Mr. Payn is one of the freshest and gayest of living writers. In his latest book he is as brisk and young as 
when he wrote for Charles Dickens in Household Words, or jested week by week in Chambers’s Journal. Mr. 
Payn is never unkind, he is often wise, he is always cheerful, and humane, and liberal. His book is one of those 
tuat are read with pleasant and helpful laughter..—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The charm of Mr. Payn’s new volume—for no one who follows the Author through one of his “ Holiday 
Tasks” will escape the spell—is a charm of style Mr. Payn’s readers will be content to let him take what 
theme he will to discourse upon, knowing well that there will be humour, shrewdness, and good sense in what he 
sajs. These qualities provide an ample entertainment of pleasant reading in this collection. The volume may 
perbaps be best described as a book of good conversation upon all sorts and conditions of topics. It is enjoyable 
from first to last.’—ScoTSMAN, - 

‘It is impossible to examine the merits of all the papers which Mr. James Payn has united under the covering 
title of “ Holiday Tasks”; but speaking of them in general, it will bé enough to say that every reader will find 
something interesting in them.’—ATHEN UM. 

*“ The Holiday Tasks” are full of life and freshness, and in their variety they adapt themselves to every 
taste. Mr. Payn is never more successfal than when in a chatty or conversational mood.’—Timgs. 

* Short essays and stories. Again and again you'll take up the book and find pleasure in Payn.’—PUNCcH. 

* Mr. Payn possesses the veritable rod of the wizard, one touch of which can make a man forget his own 
identity, and smile or weep, rejoice or grieve, at the will of the enchanter.—CourT AND SocreTy REVIEW. 


Each and all marked by strong good sense and keen observation...... Really an engrossing volume.’ 
MORNING Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 
By Sir RicHarD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., &c. Edited, with Introductions, by his Son, Captain 
R. C. TzmMPpLe, Bengal Staff-Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 32s. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a 
Century. By CaaRtes Mackay, LL.D., &c., Author of ‘ Egeria,’ ‘Studies from the Antique,’ &c. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, crown 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the Foundation of Vir- 
ae Reconstruction of the Union. By Percy Gree, Author of ‘ Across the Zodiac’ &c. 2 vols. 


CARLYLE AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS: His Characteristics as a Man and 


asa Writer. By James Kerr, Author of ‘Glimpses of India’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s.' 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron von 


DER GoLTz. Demy 8vo. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Captain 


A. G. Bacor (‘ Bagatelle’). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


























GAMES OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Watter Woon. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
UNREST ; or, the Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopeson. Crown 8vo. 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W.H.Torriano. Second Edition. Fep. 2s. 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES: MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kewnarp. 


Edited by Joun H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG-BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


JOUKNALS. By an ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by E. A. MonTRESOR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR, By Jony Fotrorp 


Vicary, Author of ‘An American in Norway’ &. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NAVAL REFORM. ‘Translated from the French of M. GABRIEL CHARMES. 


By J. E.Gorpon-CumminG. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel . 


W. F. B. Laurig, Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of ‘ Orissa, and the Temple of Jegann&th,’ 
‘ Ashé Pyee,’ the Eastern or Foremost Country, &c. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 
Captain C. B. NorMAN, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘ Armenia; or, tle 
Campaign of 1877,’ ‘ Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East.’ Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, By the Hon. HAROLD Fixcu-Hatron. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 
Captain Lionet J. Trorrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,’ ‘ Warren Hastings: a 
Biography,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


LIFE OF THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. By 


KATHLEEN O’MEaRA, Author of ‘The Life of Frederick Ozanam’ &c. New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PEGGY THORNHILL: A Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary Damar. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 















































RANCH LIFE IN CALIF ORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 


of E. M.H. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. By Jonn H.INcRam. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: W. H, ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 
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EVERY FRIDAY, price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at Messrs. W. H, Smith ¢ Son’s Bookstalls, 


EE A LT’ Ei: 


A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. 
Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


* Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—HEALTH, peace, and competence.’—PopPz. 


VOLUME » April 1883 to Sopgember 1s 1883, price 7s. 6d. 
Vi E 1” Ostober 1883 » price 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME tt April 1884 to p,m! ae price 7s. 6d, 
IV., October 1884 to March 1885, price 7s. 6d. 
UME Vv: April 1885 to September 1885, ready, price 7s. 6d. 
M VI., October 1885 to March 1886, ready. Vprice 7s. 6d. 











VOLUME VIL., April 1886 to September 1886, rea 





» price 7s. 6d. 


‘ EALTH’ has been successfully established to supply a felt and growing demand for a weekly periodical 
which shall deal with all matters relating to the Preservation of Health and the Prevention 


of Disease. 


The following articles have been completed in serial form. The numbers in which they appear can be had 
through any agent, or direct from the publishers, by remitting extra the cost of postage :— 


Sleep Walking. 7 Nos, 
Infants. 8 Nos. 


Physical Training for Children. 5 Nos. 
Tetegoles, and their Relation to Health. 


Digestion. 11 Nos. 
Nursing. 5 Nos. 


Electrical Analionses and their Employ- 
s to Health. Completed in 9 Nos. 
What to do when Fever invades the 


ment as Ai 
House, 11 Nos. 


The Hair, Skin, and Teeth, 14 Nos. 


Calisthenics. 


Economical 





Health and Holida 

Hydrophobia: 
Treatment. 6 Nos. 

Quacks. 10 Nous. 

Germ Theory of Disease. 7 Nos. 


ve. 29 Nos. 
its ature, Causes, and 


12 Nos. 


Cottage Hospitals. 7 Nos, 


eals, 11 Nos. 


How to become Thin or vot 11 Nos. 
Our Useful Note Book, 

Examinations, Schools, and Fiealth. 5 Noa 
Public Parks and Open Spaces. 9 Nos. 


Other Serial Articles are being published in Hearru. 
The New Volume (VIII.) commenced with No. 182 (Oct. 1, 1886). 


London: A. P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





coe E CAMERA 
A Monthly Magazine for all those interested in the Practice of Photography, 


PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF EVERY MONTH. 


Yearly Subscription (including Home Postage), 7s. 6d. 
To the Continent, Canada, United States, and Egypt, 7s. 6d.; to West Indies and South America, 8s; ; to South 


Africa, the East Indies, China, &c., 9s. ; 
ALL SUBSORIPTIONS ARE’ PAYABLE 


to Australia, New Zealand, &c., 10s. 
IN ADVANCE. 


Cheques and Money or Postal Orders to be made payable to the Publishers, Messrs. WYMAN & SONS. 
“THE CAMERA’ can be had of the following Agents :— 


LONDON. 


Messrs, ALLEN & Co. Ave Maria Lane | 


Mr. BLAIR, Royal Exchange. 
Messrs. Potrte & Son, Royal Ex- 


change. 
Mr. JoHN BROWNING, 63 Strand. 
Mr. Curr, Vauxhall #ridve Road. 


Mr. Curticer, Catherine St., Strand. | 


Messrs. Hamiuron, ADAMS & Co., 
Paternoster Row. 

Messrs. Hinton & Co., Bedford St., 
Covent Garden, 

Messrs. HuGHes & Son, 39 Fen- 
church Street. 

Mr. Jones, Little Queen Street. 

Mes:ra. Kent & Co.,Paternoster Row 

Mr. WALTER LAWLEY, 8 Coventry 
Street, & 78 Farringdon Street. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co., 108 


Regent Street, & 54 Cheapside. | 


MARLBOROUGH & Sons, Old Bailey. 


Mr. G. 8S. MARTIN, Bream’s Buildings | 


Chancery Lane. 
PHoro-ArtTIsts’ STORES, 43 Charter- 
house Square. 
Messrs. Ropinson & Sons, 172 
Regent Street. 





| 
| 
| 





London. — Continued. 

Messrs. Rircuig, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 

Messrs. SHEW & Co., 88 Newman St. 

Mr. STaniey, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge. 

Messrs. SPooNER & Co., 379 Strand. 

Messrs. Jenkins & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 

Messrs. Smapson, Shoe Lane. 

Messrs. OSBORNE, Bishopsgate Street, 
Without. 

Messrs, HonNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
Woop, Strand. 

Mr. H. Vickers, Strand. 

Mr. Woon, 74 Cheapside. 


MANCHESTER. 
Mr. F.T. CHAPMAN,7 Albert Square. 
Mr. Joun HEYwoop, Deansgate. 








BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs. J. LANCASTER & Sons, 
Mr. Aston, High Street. 

Mr. Hutme, New Street. 





BRADFORD. 
Mr. G. D. Scornan, 11 Leeds Road. 





BELFAST. 


Mr. W. NICHOLL, 58 Donegal Street 


CARDIFF. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC AND MATERIAL 
Depér, 11 St. John’s Square. 


DUBLIN. 
Git & Son, Upper Sackville Street. 


DUNDEE. 


Mr. G. Lowpgy, Reform Street. 


EDINBURGH. 


Mr. J. M. TURNBULL, 6 Rose Street. 














YORK. —Mr. Benttey. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


DECORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Eurepe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance. 
The Number for APRIL, now ready, contains :— 

Double-page Plate illustrating Ceiling Design by Goarge Pretty ; Dado Band Designs by Mrs. 
Courtenay Edmonds and Peter Lindsay ; Sculptured Fountain at Vienna by Johannes Benk ; 
‘Beatrice,’ a Decorative Head, by Moyr Smith; Oriental Frontispieces to the Book of Kings 
and the Bhagavata Purana ; Frieze at Tiryns; Early Greek Ceiling at Orchomenos; Later 
Greek Borders ; Heading by P. V. Galland ; Panel at Versailles ; Chair by Felix and Wayman ; 
poaeee and initials ; Article on the Distribution of the Ornamental Styles (Part III.); 
Plato’s Description of Atlantis ; English Decoration in the Reign of Henry III. ; Art Notes, &c. 
* Decoration ’ Volumes :—Vol. I., price raised to £2. 2s.; Vols. II., III., 1V., V., and VI., 7s. 6d. each. The 
Third Series began with Vol. VII. Vols. VIL. to XII., elegantly bound, price 7s, 6d. each. ‘ ecoration’ for the 

years 1884, 1885, and 1886, the first years of the Third Series, splendidly bound, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Pappincton GREEN Crmpren's Hosprra 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

















| op object of this Charity is to afford relief and assistance to 

Sick Children: Boys under the age of 12, and Girls under the age of 14. 
The Hospital contains 27 beds, besides accommodation for out-patients. During the 
year 1885, 332 In-patients were admitted ; whilst relief was afforded to 11,737 
new Out-patients, being an increase of 2,381 over those of 1884. The total attendances 
of Out-patients during 1885 were 29,615. 

As the Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, the Committee 
much hope that the kind friends who have been the means of starting the Institution 
will assist them in obtaining further Donations and Subscriptions (which may be 
sent to Mr. Gzorcz Hansury, 21 Portman Square). 

The Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent upon application. 

The Hospital is open to Visitors every day between the hours of 2 and 4.30 P.M., 
and the Committee will be glad of a visit from any who are interested in the work. 





THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY.—Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS 


By THOMAS KENTISH. 


Entirely New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 267 Illustrations. 

This Edition will be found to be a great improvement upon the first. It is illus- 
trated with 267 Diagrams, contains upwards of 300 Receipts, embracing every variety 
and the richest tints, Winged and Coloured Tourbillions, Chain or Triplet Asteroid 
Aquatic Pieces, Metallic Drifts, the projection of Balloons, and a new and expeditiou 
method for the production of a splendid and perfect Match, hitherto the desideratum 
but now the easy acquisition, of the Amateur. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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n V, WHITE & C0,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for MAY. 


‘A Life Interest.’ By Mrs. Arexanper, Author of ‘The Wooing O't.’ Chapters 
IV. to VI. (To be continued.) 


We are One. By Erne: Marryar. 
The Sorrows of Ugly Men. By A. Gattenea. 
Was it a Mistake? By Corris Yorke. 


Faith: a Woman with a Past. By Beareice May Borr, Author of ‘ Miss 
Molly’ &e. Part II. ChapterI. (To be continued.) 


6. Words. By Percy Reeve. 


7. A Day with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds. By Mrs. 
Kenwnarp, Author of ‘ Killed in the Open’ &c. 


8 Cupid in Cable Chains. By Wiuton Worrter. 
9. Sister Dora. By Emma Aytmer Brake (Mrs. Aytmer Gowrne). 
10. ‘A False Start.’ By Hawzey Smarr. Chapters X.to XIV. (To be continued.) 


11. Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humeury. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all the Libraries. 


GARRISON GOSSIP: A Military Novel. By Jonn Srrance 


Wryrer, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby.’ 2 vols. 


THE OUTSIDER: A Sporting Novel. By Haw ey Smarr. 


2 vols. 


THE BOND OF WEDLOCK. By Mrs. Campsett Praezp. 


2 vols. 


DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. By Mrs. Atexanper 


Fraser, 3 vols, (3rd Edition.) 


DRIVEN TO BAY. By Fiorence Marryar. 3 vols. 
SARA. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Cuetwynp. 3 vols. (2nd 


Edition.) 


A HEART ON FIRE. By the Author of ‘Recommended 


to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 
NELLY JOCELYN, WIDOW. By Jean Mippiemas. 3 vols. 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F, V. WHITE & CO’.S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS. 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


That Imp! By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 

Clewerly WWom: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Hawiey Smarr. 

Devils Ford. By Brer Harre. 


‘Mignon’s Secret.’ By Jouy Srravcz Wiser, Author of 
‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &c. (4th Edition.) 


‘Im Possession.’ By Crcmu Sersy-Lownpzs. 

On March. By Joy Srrance Winter. (3rd Edition.) 

In Quarters. By the same Avurnor. (5th Edition.) 

The Madness of Marriage. By Mrs. H. Loverr 


CAMERON. 


sSsrix POPULAR NOVELS. 











In One Vol., cloth gilt, 6s., Picture boards, 2s., the Seventh Edition of 


ARMY SOCIETY] 5s 


OR, LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN, By JouN StTRaNnGe WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby.’ 
‘We know of no books of military life which can compare with Mr. Winter’s for a combination of perfect 
realism and romantic flavour.’—THe CounTy GENTLEMAN, 
* ... Is full of the pleasant “go” and movement which has distinguished “ Bootles’ Baby.”’—DatLy 


TELEGRAPH, 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d. in cloth, a Cheap One Vol. Edition of Mrs, ALEXANDER’S Popular Novel. 


BY WO MMAN’S wit. 


By the Author of ‘The Wooing O't’ &c. &c, 
‘Mrs, Alexander deserves credit for keeping ber readers mystified.’ —ATHEN ZUM. 
* Altogether Mrs. Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkably 
well told.’—MorRninG Post. 





The Fifth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON’S Popular Novel. 


InN A GRASS COUNTRY: 


A STORY OF LOVE AND SPORT. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘Deceivers Ever,’ ‘A North Country Maid.’ 


‘Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day.’—MORNING Post. 








A Cheap One Vol. Edition in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


EIL.LED IN THE OPEN. 


By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, Author of ‘ The Right fort,’ ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ &c. 


** Killed in the Open ” is a book that cannot fail to excite interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
Also Uniform with the above. 


THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT: 


A SPORTING NOVEL. By Mrs. EpwarD KENNARD. 

* Nell Fitzgerald is an irreproachable heroine, full of gentle womanliness, and rich in all virtues that make 
her kind estimable. Mrs. Kenuard’s work is marked by high tone as well as vigorous narrative, and sportsmen, 
when searching for something new and beguiling for a wet day or spell of frost, can hardly light upon anything 
better than these fresh and picturesque hunting stories of Mrs. Kennard’s.—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 

.,,' There is a wonderful freshness about this novel which cannot fail to charm even those who have never 
ridden to hounds.’—CourT JOURNAL. 





On May 20 will be published a New One Vol. Edition of 


THRE OoOuTsIvDER. 


By HawLey Smart. Cloth, price 3s. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


The Choice Warks of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the 
Author, With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s.6d. Also a Cheap Edition, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Prince and the Pauper. With nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, 


The Innocents Abroad ; s or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Account ox 
the Steamship ‘ Quaker City’ . ” Pleasure Excursion to Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. CHEAP EpITION (under the title of ‘Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip’), post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


Roughing It, and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. 
FRASER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twar and Cuartzs Duprey Warner, With 212 Illus- 
trations by T. Corpry. Crown 8vv. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illus- 

trated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 300 Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 

extra, 7s.6d. Alsoa Cheap Edition, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. 
KeEmMBLE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS. 


Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Arranged and Revised by the Author. Complete 
in Five Vols. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Vol. I.—CompLere PorTICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS, With Steel Portrait, and Introduction by Author. 
Vol. Il.—Eartier Papers--Luck oF ROARING Camp, and other Sketches—BoHEMIAN PAPERS—SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 
Vol. I11.—T Ags OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
Vol. IV.—GABRIEL ConRoOY. 
Vol. V.—STorms—ConDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
Bret Harte’s Complete Poems. Collected and Revised by the Author. Printed 
on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poe etry. With Intro- 
sua Essay by J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. wn 8vo. cloth extra, 
4. 5 


Gabriel Conroy: a Novel. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Twins of Table Mountain.  Fep. 8vo. picture cover, 1s. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fep. 8vo. picture cover, 1s, 

Flip. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Californian Stories (including ‘The Twins of Table Mountain,’ ‘Jeff Briggs’s 
Love Story,’ &c.). Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


M aruja: a Novel. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S WORKS. 


Artemus Ward’s Works: The Works of Charles Farrer Browne, 
better known as ARTEMUS WARD. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Artemus Ward’s Lecture on the Mormons, With 32 Illustrations. Edited, 
with Preface, by EDwarD P. Hinastron. Crown 8vo. 6d, 


The Genial Showman: Life and Adventures of Stqute Ward, By Epwarp P. 
Hineston. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. 
i PPP IPA IRA 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The World Went Very Well Then. By Watter 
Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &. With Etching of Portrait by Joun 
Perrie, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Water Besant, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice, 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), printed 
from a specially cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hansen of the Ballantyne Press, ona 
large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published 
Monthly, at Six Shillings a piece. The first Volume (now in the press) will be 


READY=~MONEY MORTIBOY:. 


With an Etched Portrait of Jamzs Rice, and a New Preface by Watrer Besant, telling the 
story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular 
intervals by the following: 











My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema. 
With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. The Seamy Side. 

With a Portrait of WatTer Besant. &ec. &c. 





Little Novels. By Witxie Cottins. 3 vols. cr. 8v0. [giortiy. _ 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring ’ 
&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly, _ 


A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt 


Catnz, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 











3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 
Old Blazer’s Hero, By D. Curistie Murray, Author of 
‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. [ Preparing. 





Glow-worm Tales. By James Payn, Author of ‘Lost 

___, Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

Holiday Tasks: being Essays written in Vacation Time. 
By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 


Louis Srevenson, Autlior of ‘ Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &. Sxconp Eprrion, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auten, Author 


of ‘Strange Stories’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Grorce R. Sims. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tytier, Author of 
‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 




















The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ Privateer. 
By Commander V. Loverr Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
The Frozen Pirate, the New Novel by Mr. Ctark 


Russztt, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ will begin sbieti in ‘ BELGRAVIA.’ 
One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnas. 


‘The Right Honourable’: a Romance of Society and 
Politics. By Justis McCartuy and Mrs. Camppett Prarp, Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witkte Couiins, Author 
of ‘The Woman in White.’ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, 
Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Model’ &e. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. [Shortly. 

In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of 
‘Strange Stories’ &¢. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tyrier. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy FivzGeratp. 
The D 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Harte. 


28 Coloured Drawings by Katz Greenaway. Small 4to, boards, 5s. 


Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Spricur, Author of ‘The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. Crown 8ve. picture cover, 1ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By AVERY MACALPINE. 


Crown 8vo. bound in cnr 2s. 6d. 


Burglars im Paradise. By E. Stuart Puevps, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES NOW IN THE PRESS, Two Shillings each. 
By GRANT ALLEN. | By JUSTIN McCARTHY. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. (Ready. |  Camiola. (Ready. In the Middle Watch. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS 
The Master of the Mine. | ‘By 2. Sees come sebastian. 
































ARLE a Cynie Fortune. Heart Salvage. (ready. 
af Te past By poate = By GEORGE R. SIMS. © 
A Hard Knot. | Qe. — Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 





By JOHN HABBERTON. | By JAMES PAYN, key ihe Msi 


Brueton’s Bayou. The Talk of the Town. | 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, | By JAMES RUNCIMAN. | BY SARAH IYTLER. 
*Twixt Love and uty. Schools and Scholars. | Lady Be = 


Ready. 

A History “oF Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. [Illustrated from the Squibs, Lampoons, 
and Caricatures of the Time. By Josern Greco. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with coloured 
Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


War. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo. ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 


Seteneny, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in preparation. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P. Jusmxze Epirion, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Treland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Case for Home Rule. By Justin H. McCarruy, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. Duntson Cuamprin. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L, Caicuester. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 
H. A. Paces, Author of ‘ Thoreau: a Study’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Putt Rosrson, Author of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 





























a cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 

Bird Life in England, By Lzstrer Arnoip, Author of 
‘On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown S8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 

The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Tuiseiton 
Dyzr, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. { Shortly. 





Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. Anprew Wison, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &c, With numerous Illustrations. Square 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. , 


The Complete Art of Making Fireworks; or, 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 267 Illustrations. 
A New Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Ciark Russe1, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &e. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Crark Russet, Author 
of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 

____ 2. _Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s.__ ' 2 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Waurer 
Scorr. With over 100 New Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 


with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuart Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


The Epicurean: a Tale. With Vignette Ilustrations by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and Alciphron: a Poem. By Tuomas Moors. Small 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


George MacDonalds Works of Fancy and 
Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Votumms, in handsome cloth case, 21s, 

VOL. I.—Wirew anp Wirnovut. Tue Hipren | VOLS. V. and VI.—Puanrtastes: A Faerie 
Lire, Romance, 

VOL. Il.—Tue Discrerz, Tue Gosrer | VOL. VIl.—Tue Porrenr. 
Women. A Boox or Sonnets. Orcan | VOL. VIII.— Tue Licur Princess. Tus 
Sones. 7 a Heart; SHapows, 

. OL. IX.—Cross Purposrs. Tue GorpEn 

VOL. III.— Vioxx Sones. Sones or THE Key. Tur Carasorn. Lirriz Dayucut. 


Days anp Nicuts. A Boox or Dreams. em 
Roapsipz Poems. Pozms ror CHILDREN. bes Smo - — oe g Be, Rann 





























VOL. IV.—Parastes, Batraps, Scorcu Sworps. Tue Gray Wot r. Unctz 
Sones. CorNELIUvS, 
(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d, each.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
Select Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, [ Shortly. 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock’ Uniform with his 
‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [ Preparing. 





Society in London. By A Forrien Resment. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter on Society amone THE Mippize AND PRoressionaL 
Crasses. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Sister Dora: a Biography. By Margaret Lonspate. 
Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. by 
Samvuet Artuur Bent, A.M, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., &c. Fifth Edition, 
Enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


The Wayfarer : Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I. for October, and No, II. for January, are now ready. Demy 8yo. 
illustrated cover, 1s. each. 


Belgravia. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for January 
contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tyrer (Author of** Citoyenne 
Jacqueline’ &c.), entitled ‘ DISAPPEARED,’ with Illustrations by P. Macnas; and 
Stories by Witxre Cotzins, Miss Brappon, Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, the AvuTHor oF 
‘ Puytuis,’ and other Popular Authors. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, One Shilling Monthly. 


In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘ Science Notes,’ by W. Marrizu Witt1aMs, F.R.AS., 
and ‘ Table Talk,’ by Syrvanus Urpan, appear Monthly. 


Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &e. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiogranhy, 
&c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 

Academy Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Bracxsurn. 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Bracksurn. 1s, ; 


The Paris Salon (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 


Edited by F. G. Dumas. 3s. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1887). Containing Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, &e. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1887). Containing the above 
Four Books. In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Herbert Fry’s foyal Guide to the London 


Charities (1886-7). ted by Joun Lanz. Showing their Name, Date of 
































Foundation, Objects, Income; Officials, &c. Crown 8yo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Price Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most Widely-Read of Popular Scientific Magazines 
s 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. ; 


DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH or A Monthly Summary of Discovery 


dad P i rt 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, Fei dduocnadl sean tie aaa 
PHYSIOLOGY, 


i oP, the bap nal of 
CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, history of Science for more than 
wenty years. 
MIGROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
| PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano 
) GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


New Books on Scientific Subjects 
For twenty-one years this popular 


are duly noticed or reviewed. 
Magazine bas maintained its hold on 


A large space is devoted to 

Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 
. the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
: Science. During that period articles 


enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 
from the pens of the best known For active workers and collectors 
. Scientific Writers of the day, in every the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
department of Science, have appeared 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 
; various subjects have also been pub- 
lished, and not a few of the popular 


proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 

J books of the day are reprints of such . : 

series. . 


The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
The Volume for 1886 is now ready, cloth extra, 5s. With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


Correspondents’ has been found help- 

ful to students requiring personal 

A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I. to XII, (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post free, 9d, 


help in naming specimens, &c, 
| London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 













































Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


| WOMEN OF THE DAY: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES. 
By FRANCES HAYS. 


*Miss Hays may be credited with having struck out almost a new idea in Dictionaries of Biography, 
Restricting her list of remarkable women to those still living, she gives us information that will be often 
practically useful, and is able to keep her book within a handbook size. Her list comprises about five hundred 
names of notable women of all nations. The result is a volume of ‘“* Women of the Day,” which may claim to 
stand side by side with “ Men of the Time.” In glancing through the articles we have gathered a great deal of 
interesting information concerning many who have hitherto been to us little more than names ; and as with 
most dictionaries, some of the information of most practical value concerns those who are least known. It iss 
useful addition to the publishers’ series of dictionaries..—BririsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

‘The present work of reference is certain to become popular, because it is exceedingly useful. It will delight 
the hearts of those who seek after the “‘ elevation of women.” Accuracy has been secured by the subjects having 
been called upon to revise the notices,,—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ Evidently the result of careful inquiry ; will be found a very useful reference book.’—Socrery. 

*It will prove a handy book of reference for all interested in the changed position of women in the nineteenth 
century, and deserves a place in every library.’.—-EDINBURGH COURANT. 

‘This book supplies a long-felt want in our literature. It may be described as a companion volume to “Men 
of the Time.” We have in this new book accurately-prepared biographies of over four hundred women, more or 
less eminent. A key is furnished to the pseudonyms, which completes the usefulness of a work that is throughb- 
out as interesting as a good novel.’—MErTHODIST TIMES. 

‘ The author has shown considerable aptitude for the preparation of such a work. The biographies are care. 
fully done, and undoubtedly the volume will have a good deal of usefulness for those who wish to refer to snch 
a book. It is in all respects well got up.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ A valuable contribution to literature in the shape of a biographical dictionary of four hundred and thirty 
of our notable lady contemporaries. The work is just what is needed—bare facts, without fulsome praise.’ 

WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 

‘A very interesting and original book. As to the way in which the work is done by its compiler, Mis3 
f Frances Hays, there is little to be said but praise. Her industry, perseverance, and indomitable energy in 
) i gathering such a mass of information have undoubtedly been extraordinary. A book which will be indispensabie 
to every public library, and to everybody interested in woman’s work and progress,’--LANCASTER GUARDIAN, 

‘A book which really meets a want, and which will be as acceptable to the general student as to the every- 
day reader,’—LiverPoo. CourIER, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Ireland since the Union: 
SKETCHES OF IRISH HISTORY FROM 1798 TO 1886. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 


*In the earlier chapters we have him at his best, and his best is worth having. He has inherited and skil- 
fully cultivated a bright, racy, and, at times, glowing and vigorous style. As essays on the Union and the 
events that led up to it, the first five chapters may fairly be described as brilliant.’—ScoTsmMAn, 


* Everyone who wishes to understand the Home Rule question should read Mr. McCarthy’s bock. It is an 
eminently readable account of Irish politics since the beginning of the century, written from a Nationalist's 
point of view.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW, 


* Mr. McCarthy does his work well. His books are always readable, and this one is eminently interesting.’ 
VANITY Farr. 


‘A brilliant book...... A work that will be read with interest by all classes of politicians.’—LONDONDERRY 
STANDARD. 


‘Mr. J. H. McCarthy inherits the literary faculty, and if not so brilliant a writer as his more famous father, 
he yet does not make a bad second. There are, indeed, passages in the carlier chapters of ‘Ireland since the 
Union’ which may very fairly be characterised as brilliant..—-GLAsGow HERALD. 


‘Written with very marked ability. Mr. Gladstone could desire no heartier or abler literary champion. The 
earlier parts especially are really brilliant—written with passionate glow and incisive vigour. —PERTH ADVERTISER. 
* Mr. McCarthy's account is popular and attractive ; no one knows better how to steer clear of dead facts; but, 


on the other hand, there is no romancing, and one of the best points in his account is that it is so faithful to 
exact truth.’—Cork EXAMINER. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


The Case for Home Rule. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 


‘A lacidity and brilliancy of style, a felicity of literary illustration, and a logical power that lift the book far 
above the ordinary level of controversial literature......... We can unhesitatingly recommend the book, not only 
a‘ an answer, complete and crushing, to Mr. Dicey’s much over-rated effort, but as a valuable means of education.’ 

ScoTrisH LEADER. 





JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S ‘ HISTORY.’ 


2 vols. square 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


A History of our Own Times. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA.’ 


Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 


By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


POPULAR EDITION, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, 
and 4 Iilustrations. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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10 ADAM STREET, CocoaTInaA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


some 80, SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
BN GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 












Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk, 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 


Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 





The Chemistry of Cookery. 


‘Thoroughly readable, full of interest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a piquancy to the 
stories told.’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 
possesses, need not go beyond the first chapter,on “The Boiling of Water.” But if he reads this he certainly 
will go further, and will probably begin to think how he can induce his cook to assimilate some of the valuable 
lessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
health and house...... About the economical value of the book there can be no doubt.’—SprcTaTor. 

‘Mr. Williams is a good chemist and a pleasant writer; he has evidently been a keen observer of dietaries in 
various countries, and his little book contains much that is worth reading. —ATHENAUM. 

‘There is plenty of room for this excellent book by Mr. Mattien Williams...... There are few conductors of 
cookery classes who are so thoroughly grounded in the science of the subject that they will not find many 
valuable hints in Mr. Williams’s pages.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

* Will be welcomed by all who wish to see the subject of the preparation of food reduced to a science. . . 
Perspicuously and pleasantly Mr. Williams explains the why and the wherefore of each successive step in any 
given piece of culinary work. Every mistress of a household who wishes to raise her cook above the level of a 
mere automaton will purchase two copies of Mr. Williams's excellent book—the one for the kitchen, and the 
other for her own careful and studious perusal.’— KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Throughout the work we find the signs of care and thoughtful investigation. . . . Mr. Williams has 
managed most judiciously to compress into a very small compass a vast amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of food and feeding generally—and the volume is really quite a compendium of its subject.’—Foop. 

‘ The British cook might derive a good many useful hints from Mr. Williams’s latest book. . . . The author 
of “ The Chemistry of Cookery” has produced a very interesting work. We heartily recommend it to thcorists, 
to people who cook for themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a moat 
important subject. . . . Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this island, as a high art and scienve. 
We may not live to those delightful days; but when they come, and the degree of Master of Cookery is granted 
to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr. 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
dresser.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ Housekeepers who wish to be fully informed as to the nature of successful culinary operations should read 
“The Chemistry of Cookery.”’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘In all the nineteen chapters, into which the work is divided, there is much both to interest and to instruct 
the general reader, while deserving the attention of the “ dietetic reformer.”......The author has made almost a 
lifelong study of the subject.,—-ENGLISH MECHANIC. 





























Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., 
Author of ‘ Science in Short Chapters,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


















DOLBY’S PATENT 
EF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


$ SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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$20) rica Commencing. 


An Illustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open open respectably from £20 to £2,000,’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smrru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists, Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 
1/- 


E. J. STONEHAM, 


"2 CHEAPSIDE, §E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 








A CATALOGUE containing 


a list of over FOUR HUNDRED CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Pieca- 


diily, London, W., upon application. 


HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d, per post. 
W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: A7 OXFORD ST. .W, 












“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 






WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all ~_— 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects 
are marvellous, "Thousands of Testimoniais from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN, 
TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
ane Seamy Side. 
he Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An impossible Story. With Illustrations by 
FRED. BARNARD. . 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J, WHEELER. ‘ 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by H. FURNIss, : 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by 
CHARLES GREEN. : 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d, 


The World Went Very Well Then. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 








The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. 1s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 









POOR MANS FRIEND 


DR. ROBERTS’ | 
OINTMENT, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Burns, Can 


IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
PILLS. 


| These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 

confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 





Chilblains, Erap- | impurity of the blood. They area valuable Family 


tions, Eyes Inflamed, Fistula, Gangrene, Pimp! :s, Piles, 8 : : > 
Complaints, Skin Diseases, and Uleerated Less even if rie ae Aperient. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. 


years’ standing, Price ls. lid,, 2s. 9d., 1ls., 22s 


each Pot 


Vrepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.m 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. > j 3 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. at FEN ie) 

z 

@) 

= 


mann te 


FENNINGS’ 
= CHILDREN'S POWDERS=en ae “ 


For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
1 , at Is. 1 d 2s. ith 
a not contain Calomel, ae er babe.) or anything injurious to F abetdone "Sent oak i free § for AB stampe, Direct ro) 
ENNINGS, 
_ Bold in Stamped Bores, at Is. 1id. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full = «The largest tize Boxes, 3.8. (3s aon 2 


post free for 15 stamps. free) contain three times the quantity of the ot C 
Direct to pry ne been ‘West Cowes, I.W. Z small bo: a 
< Read, FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contain 1D poe Read. PENNINGS" EVERYBODY'S ry 
WwW uable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct to 
x your Chemist for a FREE copy. yy Om, West Cowes, I. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent aaa free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, LW. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


| HOLLOWAYS BS | THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES, 

These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 

on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 

SPRINGS of LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to 

FEMALES, Young or Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 


Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 














MOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Children’s Bordered .. 1/2 per doz. HEMSTITCHED : 
Katies 4. cc ce ce BAB. os Ladies’ .. «oe «- 2/11} perdoz. 
Gent.’ .. . .- as a Gent.’ .. .. eo ill és 





Half-dozens or dozens of 
Handkerchiefs can be placed 
in VERY aH 
FANCY 


ENCASED TN Y CARDBOARD COVERS, s0 as to pass uninjured by post, for 6d., Od., 1s., or 
1s. 6d. each extra, according to style ; and this slight additional cost causes the gifts to be 
VERY HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY ALL. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-free. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
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SHOULD USE 


 SPECIALT ES 


MEDALS AWARDED 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


= YONGE RELISH. Makes the plainest viands F = 


palatable, and the daintiest dishes more — 
les, 6d., 15 , 25 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 1 The cheapest 

OODALL'S 1 EGG POWDER. Its ‘action resembies 
that of the egg 1n every d., 

OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes deli 


cious Custards without Eggs, in less time and - nat the 
6d., 15. 


GooDALL's GINGER BEER POWDER. T he 


best in the world 


OODALL'S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. - 


Makes delicious Blanc- ‘INE in a few minutes. 


6d, E 
OODALL'S QUININ WIPE. E. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion and Loss 





IS., 25., 


OODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK “Possessed 


b pat briliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 
appli 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. Goopatt, Backuouse, & Co., Lzeps, 
enciosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in pees 
and fully illustrated, called— 

I GoonD THINGS, 2° 
“MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 


The most powerfal Brain and Nerve Tonic known ! 











OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 
INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 
=| doses. It gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
Exhausted 
CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES can be cured by 
——/a course FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 
It oe supplies the system with mew, rich, and pure blood, j 
restoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the EY ax 
long-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 5 
the eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and Vitality 
One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil 
=| None now need despair of Life. Thousands have been| 
@ snatched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable i 
. The most extreme cases need not despair = 
May be had of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, @ 
i” Bottios at 2/0 4/6, 11/- and 33/- 


; 
SOODALL, BACKHOUSE, x C°, LEEDS. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


The Queen Mother and Rosamond. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Chastelard: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Poems and Ballads. Finsr €rries. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 


Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIEs. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
Also in crown 8vo. at same price. 


Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo. ls. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Bothwell: a Tragedy Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
George Chapman: an Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Erechtheus: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite 
Crusade. 8vo. ls. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. 8s, 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s, 

Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 8s, 


Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. 9s, 


A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s, 
A Midsummer Holiday, andother Poems, Cr. 8vo.7s, 
Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo. 6s. A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crewn 8vo. 12s. Miscellanies: Essays. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


No. Il., for the January Quarter. 


THE WAYFARER, 


Which is the Journal of the Society of Cyclists (President, Dr. B. W. Richardson), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Contains in the current number the following among other articles :— 
Field Geology, by Professor Henslow; The Tricyele for the Police, by 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; Norway as a Field for Cyelists, by W. Mattieu 
Williams; The Road Question, by E. B. Ellice Clark; Milton in Chalfont, by 
Bertram Richardson. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











BSTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—sourHampton BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
-_ the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 

otes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxsrcx 
Burxpine Socrery, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


ONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the Brexseck Freenotp Lanp Soctery, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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OSLER'S CHINA ~ == 
BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM, & GLASS SERVICES. 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments, 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, de. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 
One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
DISAPPEARED. Chapters XI.-XII. By SARAH TYTLER. 
THE SINGULAR DILEMMA OF JOHN WESTBROOK. ChaptersI-VII. By 


MARY KERNAHAN Harris. 
*NO!’ By MADELINE Wricar. 
MRS. CRUPPER’S DIPLOMACY. By Eta EpersHemm. 


FOR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HER MAJESTY’S ACCESSION. 
By Henry Rose. 


AN ADVENTURE IN GIRLDOM., By Rotayp Graems. 
SMASHED BIRDS. By Mrs. Hawets. With Four Illustrations, 
TOLD BY PROFESSOR PEARCE. By C. Lewis Hinp. 
PANIC-STRICKEN. By Hues Coteman Davinson, 
CONCERNING PAPADACKY. By Even Pattports. 
CUPID’S MAYING. By Anni E. Ho.tpswortn. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 
100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. 


By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of ‘ Rowlandson and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &c. 

‘Mr. Grego may fairly claim a superiority of knowledge above his contemporaries in the pictorial satire of 
the last century, and the theme which he has chosen affords abundant opportunities for the display of his especial 
talents Open this book where you may there is plenty to amuse......Let us be thankful for the pleasure 
which we have obtained from its perusal.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* Mr. Grego’s amusing volume,’—GLASGOW HERALD. 

* With the help of old prints, old squibs, old newspapers, and old world ana generally, Mr. Grego has put 
together a book capable of very agreeably diversifying the monotony of one’s leisure moments.’— WORLD. 

‘ Extraordinarily interesting as Mr. Grego’s book is, attractive and extremely humorous as are its hundreds 
of illustrations, we must not expect from them all the truth......The general accuracy of Mr. Grego’s compila- 
tion is creditable to him There can be no question about the interest of the book,’—ATHEN ZUM, 

‘A very interesting and entertaining volume. The chief features of the book are its profuse illustrations, 
reproduced from originals almost all of them with skill and effect. There are over one hundred in the volume, 
and they give it a peculiar interest. Mr. Grego is an acknowledged authority upon the earlier caricaturists, and 
many of his explanations of the illustrations are full of interest. . . . This excellent book.’—GRAPHIC. 

‘ The story of this (Northampton) election is set forth, with much else scarcely less interesting, in Mr. Grego’s 
** History of Parliamentary Elections.” The not too bulky volume shows the state of political parties and party 
warfare from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. It is abundantly illustrated.—DaILy NEws. 

‘To the caricatures (many of them spirited, and all interesting) Mr. Grego has supplied letterpress, which 
combines them into an entertaining whole. The book is likely, accordingly, to be popular as well as useful.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘While rich in interest and entertainment, this volume is highly instructive....An exceedingly graphic 
account of the manner in which Parliamentary Elections used to be fought. It was time something of the kind 
was done, and in doing it Mr. Grego has executed a very useful and very creditable piece of work....To those 
who are acquainted with Parliamentary Elections only as regulated by modern Acts of Parliament, Mr. Grego’s 
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numerous Eminent Medical Gentlemen. 
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